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JUST SIGN THE ENCLOSED CARD! 


®¢ a member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the United States Sen- 
ate 


e the wife of a speaker of a New 
England House of Representa- 
tives 


¢ a former member of the Federal 
Reserve Board 


e the president of a large depart- 
ment store 


e the president of a large mission- 
ary society 


® a prominent newspaper editor 
e a New York society leader 
e the head of a prominent school 
® a university president 
e a nationally known architect 

¢ and many others 


So your magazine, Mr. and Mrs. 
Yankee, is just as much at home in 
the White House (yes, it’s there too) 
as it is upstairs with your son after 
the lights are supposed to be out. 


ALL THAT REMAINS NOW IS 
TO SEE THAT YOUR YANKEE 
BUSINESS FRIENDS KNOW 
ABOUT THESE ADVERTISING 
PAGES. YOU TELL US WHO 
THEY ARE AND WE’LL TRY TO 
DO THE REST. 
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Absentee Owners 

The question might be raised at this 
time, just before the onrush of New 
England’s summer visitors whether or 
not there is any similarity between New 
England’s problem of absentee ownership 
and that of, let us say, other great sec- 
tions or countries. Absentee ownership 
was, of course, the basis of the “trouble” 
in Ireland; it was also just that in Mex- 
ico: and wherever this phenomenon has 
occurred it has led eventually to nothing 
but trouble. 

It is apparent in America as a whole 
today, for example, in the dissatisfaction 
many are finding in the corporation way 
of life. When families and individuals 
were actually employed in a business, 
theirs was the responsibility for the man- 
agement of that business for the public 
good—and in most cases where that 
private responsibility was apparent, the 
public good was adequately protected. 
Nowadays, men will show a loyalty to a 
corporation far above their loyalty to 
either town or state—and absentee own- 
ers, familiar with the working of their 
corporation only through the receipt of 
quarterly dividend checks, are so far re- 
moved from any personal responsibility 
that almost unbelievable abuses do appear 
and continue . . . . which are not for 
the public good. 

And so it is that we have a condition 
in New England arising out of the pur- 
chases of property in this section by 
people who do not consider this section 
as their residence. And it is a condition 
which will be a source of aggravation to 
an even greater extent as time goes on. 


Let us take, as an example, any small 
New England town before the advent 
of the absentee owner in any great num- 
bers. There was an economy existent in 
this town at that time, based primarily 
on the give and take among neighbors. 
Nobody had any great amount of cash, 
the produce that was sold in the larger 
markets brought only a low wholesale 
price, and labor brought only its worth 
in board and lodging with perhaps as 


much as fifty cents a day thrown in for 









good measure. Clothing was made by 
the womenfolk, amusement was derived 
from the town’s own talent, and educa- 
tion came from the local school. The 
management of the town was conducted 
through open expression at Town Meet- 
ing of the needs of the town as they 
appeared vital to the citizens concerned 
—and cooperative organizations such as 
the Grange offered the solution to what 
community problems of an economic or 
agricultural nature appeared. 

With the advent into this town of the 
wealthy non-resident land owners, what 
happened? There is not space here to 
touch upon the events in detail. It is 
sufficient, perhaps, to point out that the 
entire economy of that town was upset. 
The new-comers paid more for their 
land than it was worth for farm pur- 
poses; thus, taxation values were sent 
astray. The farm laborer now found he 
could get cash for his labors; the farm 
woman found she could work out, the 
farmer found it more profitable to carry 
manure for madam’s lawn than for his 
own crop fields, the farm daughter tied 
on the apron strings and found ready 
cash in the marble halls far preferable 
to the home chores, and the farm boy, 
bereft of any future whatsoever, now 
that the old farm was no longer being 
kept up as a farm, “hired out.” 

What else happened? The library, 
for example, got a shelf each fall full 
of book-club books which were as for- 
eign to the farm women readers as could 
be; the town doctor had to get new 
equipment; the town garden club be- 
came overnight a social tea party, and 
the town’s women’s club all of a sudden 
became “executive.” 

Alarming as these tendencies were, 
however, the years which have followed 
show them to be even more so. This 
town, this hypothetical town which we 
have chosen as an example, now lives 
under an economy by which its natives 
are dependent upon—even as any serfs 
would be—a handful of absentee owners. 
Youth, finding no future as servants and 
hired men, have departed and the older 
men and women, robbed of their once 
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self-sufficient rural economy, must now 
compete for a living with other serfs 
brought by the non-resident land owners 
from their place of residence, and can 
expect no better treatment. 

Of course, it is also true that these 
absentee owners have not bought their 
ownership without paying for it. The 
native in that respect has made a gallant 
stand. Many are the wiles and intrigues 
of our cautious folk which have brought 
the city fellow into paying through the 
nose. 

In passing, too, we might mention the 
deleterious effects of this incoming group 
on a town for which they feel no respon- 
sibility. We will quote only two actual 
examples. Recently a middle aged wo- 
man telephoned in from an outlying 
summer cottage and asked the operator 
in an obviously sotted voice: “Would 
you mind telling me, dear, at just whose 
house I am, at this point?” The second 
instance is that of a youth still in his 
teens coming into a local store and pro- 
ceeding to drop over 25 dollars in coins 
into the phone box to call a Paris num- 
ber. The conversation which ensued 
was just about as necessary and sensible as 
almost al] telephone calls are. 

Now such incidents as these would not 
occur in a town where a man lived and 
voted. He and his family would be too 
careful of local responsibilities to allow 
that. And these are but minor and pass- 
ing instances of the truly deleterious 
effect any group of non-voting, non- 
resident land holders may have upon 
the residents of the town in which they 
happen to land. 

The final result in other lands and 
other sections has been the complete and 
utter oppression of the native . . . until 
that native has arisen and cast off his 
yoke. The result indicated here in New 
England is that the Yankee spirit which 
founded and built this great country will 
be forced to give way to that of the 
absentee owner. 

If it be important that this Yankee 
Spirit be preserved and fostered, certainly 
absentee ownership is a problem which 
should no longer be neglected. 














R...0: ISLAND, BIRTHPLACE OF 
AMERICAN religious and political liberty, 
quite naturally shares with her New Eng- 
land sister States the desire that the best 
elements of Yankee culture shall be pre- 
served as a heritage contributing to the 
spiritual growth not only of our own sec- 
tion, but also of the Nation as a whole. 

We of Rhode Island, therefore, join in 
endorsing the purpose for which “Yan- 
kee” has been established. We share the 
hope that by this means there may spread 
to other sections of the country, as in the 
past, the great influence of the traditions 
which we inherit. 


But while we as New Englanders natur- 
ally cherish the memory of the part which 
this section has played from the very foun- 
dation of colonizing on the North Ameri- 
can continent, we must never forget that 
what we are today we owe not only to our 
predecessors but to ourselves also. It is well 
to look to the past for inspiration, but it is 
more important to act in the present, and in 
imagination to envision the future, if we 
are to build as greatly and as lastingly as 
did our forefathers. We cannot afford to 
linger too long in the traditions of the past 
if New England is to maintain her right- 
ful place as a sphere of influence that shall 
affect the future of the Nation as a whole. 


Yankeeland must work out its own des- 
tiny in terms that it understands and in the 
light of its own particular culture and com- 
mercial environment. It also should accept 
the best that others have to give whether 
in ideas or ideals, and, fusing their con- 
tributions with the rich traditions of our 
own past, make for the future a New Eng- 
land that of right shall lead the country in 
a growing and expanding culture, rooted 
in the past but just as surely also of our 
own times. We owe this especially to the 
ever living present. 

Rhode Island foresees the dawn of a 
new era for New England and America, 
recognizes that with new conditions come 
new problems and new responsibilities and 
is rising to them with the ripe experience of 


Age combined with the eager spirit of 
Youth. 


New England has been great; she is 
great today in spirit, and she can be still 
greater tomorrow in the larger sense of 
lending her own peculiar gifts of mind 
and heart to the great task of building a 
finer America. 


Tueopore Francis GREEN 
Governor of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. 


March 4, 7936. 

































































































¥ BOSTON LAWYER, whose reputation is world-wide and who has been 
extremely successful in helping to build up the careers of his associates, 
once said to me, “I have discovered that we have just two kinds of Juniors 
in our office: the ones who carry out instructions with dispatch and intelli- 
gence; and the ones who give some excellent reasons why they have not 
done so.” 

He paused for a moment, and then added, with an unmalicious twinkle 
in his eye, “The former eventually become outstanding in the legal pro- 
fession. The latter quietly disappear.” 

Will Rogers, who was one of the kindliest as well as one of the shrewd- 
est men I have ever known, made a similar statement in my hearing. 
“T here are just two sorts of people in the world,” he drawled. “T hose who 
do well and those who mean well.” 

Moreover, this opinion is very comforting to me, because writers, es- 
pecially writers of current events, are often accused of beimg unduly in- 
tolerant of alibis, to which they themselves have no recourse. They cannot 
pleasantly say that they meant to write their stories, but they forgot; or 
that they did not notice the flight of time until it was too late; or that they 
were too tired to go out and get the news. They have a deadline to meet 
and they must meet it. That is all there is to it. A dressmaker may blandly 
announce, with full expectancy of forgiveness, that she could not send home 
a promised dress on time because she had difficulty in securing material. 
But a writer who confesses to difficulty in securing material is as good as 
fired already. Therefore such a confession is seldom made. And it is re- 
assuring to discover that the standards of reliability which editors set for 
writers and which writers perforce set for themselves are not confined to 
the Fourth Estate. The old French epigram, “Qui excuse, Paccuse?— 
Who excuses himself, accuses himself—and the far older Biblical proverb— 
“By their works ye shall know them”—have become universal slogans in 
the world of accomplishment. 

This is the kind of world in which we are living today, swift, rapacious, 
inexorable, admitting no redress, giving no quarter. It is the kind of world 
we have demanded, for we are the creators as well as the product of our 
own civilization. It is as radiant as it is relentless. If we are honest with it 
and with ourselves, we will admit that nothing would induce us to change it 
for the drab and sluggish world that we have outgrown. Therefore we 
have no right to complain because it judges us all—lawyers and wise- 
crackers, reporters and sages—by the same acid test: that of what we do 
and not of what we seem to do. We must take up the challenge which we 
ourselves have flung down. We must surge gloriously forward. Who wants 
to quietly disappear? 
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Mr, Eaton is at present at the Yale Theatre in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Ties RHYTHM OF PROSE HAS, of 
course, long engaged the attention of 
writers and critics. The translators of the 
Bible for King James were certainly not 
unaware of it! But quite distinct from the 
conscious art of writers or orators is the 
rhythm of daily speech, the folk tune, we 
may call it, which sometimes belongs to 
a people, especially perhaps an isolated 
people who live pretty much to themselves. 
Probably the best known and most strongly 
marked example of this folk tune is found 
—or so it would appear from Synge’s plays 
—in the speech of the Celts who inhabit 
western Ireland, and especially the isolated 
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Thomas Barrett 


folk on the Aran Islands. Few of us will 
ever forget when we first heard the Irish 
Players speak that haunting, tragic lilt 
which is “Riders to the Sea,” or the lyric 
lilt which is “The Playboy of the West- 
ern World.” W. G. Fay, founder of the 
Irish Players, has told how difficult it was 
at first for his Dublin troupe to catch the 
tune (the word is his) of the new Synge 
dialogue. Yet we feel something of this 
rhythm in the speech of all Irish who are 
close to the soil. I had an old Irish gardener 
once, in Massachusetts, who to the greet- 
ing, “It’s a fine day, Joe,” always replied, 
“Tt is, surely,” with a prolonged dip and 
rise on the word “surely” (pronounced 
shoorly, as nearly as I can spell it, though 
the double oo sound was half a w sound), 


















































that gave his little greeting the quality of 
music. 

You may even urge, of course, that any 
spoken language has its tune. Certainly a 
Scotsman not only speaks his tongue, but 
even reads Bobby Burns, to a lilt you can 
hardly imitate. A Frenchman who has 
mastered English pronunciation sometimes 
cannot make himself understood in Lon- 
don because he speaks the words to the 
French tune, and most Americans, cer- 
tainly, have had similar experiences in 
Paris! However, it is not the general 
rhythm of a spoken language which con- 
cerns us in this paper, but the specific 
rhythms of specific regions, or corners of 
a nation; and, in particular, New England. 
Is there—or was there—a Yankee “tune” 
sufficiently pronounced and of sufficient 
interest to make it valuable for study, and 
to employ as a tool in literary or dramatic 
works? If so, why has not better artistic 
use been made of it? 

Anyone familiar with the Yankee 
speech of the 19th century, before motor 
cars and movies, when the rural sections of 
New England were still comparatively 
isolated and self-sufficient, will probably 
answer the first question in the affirmative. 
The farmer from the Green Mountains or 
the White Mountains or even from some 
rural village within hail of the golden 
dome, not only had a nasal tone production 
and a peculiar method of pronunciation, 
but he fell into a rhythm all his own, a 
rather fascinating rhythm, and you could 
not truthfully render “Yankee dialect” till 
you could master this Yankee tune. It still 
persists here and there, among older peo- 
ple, but, alas! it is getting more and more 
rare. 

The second question is not so easily an- 
swered. It may be because New England 
has never had a local, or folk theatre— 
and the theatre, of course, is the place 
where speech rhythms are best used for 
purposes of art. New England, to be sure, 
furnished the first original character to 
give impetus to American drama—Jona- 





than, in Royall Tyler’s “The Contrast,” 
produced in New York in 1787, before 
New England had any theatre at all. The 
part was created by Wignall, an English 
actor, whose conception of a Vermont 
Yankee may have missed something of 
veracity. But that Royal Tyler was not 
unaware of a Yankee tune, even then, just 
after the Revolution, Jonathan’s dialogue 
attests. Take, for example, this speech:— 


Why, 1 vow, I began to smell a rat. When I came away | 
went to the man for my money again; you want your 
money, say he; yes, say 1; for what, says he; why, says 
1, No man shall jockey me out of my money; I paid my 
money to see sights, and the dogs a bit of a sight have | 
seen, unless you call listening to people’s private business 
a sight. Why, say she, it is the School for Scandalization, 
The school for Scandalization! Oh, ho, no wonder you 
New York folks are so cute at it, when you go to school to 
learn it: and so I jogged off. 


Jonathan, (and Tyler, who came to 
New York on a visit that year for the first 
time) had been to “The School for Scan- 
dal.” But you will not find any rhythm like 
this in Sheridan. You will, however, rec- 
ognize in it the forerunner of a thousand 
Yankee stories, especially about women, 
where the “I says, say I” up-and-down 
narrative rhythm is so characteristic. 

Jonathan was so successful on the stage 
that he bred imitators by the score. James 
A. Hackett made his debut in 1825 doing 
“Yankee imitations.” Shortly thereafter 
there was an actor known everywhere as 
“Yankee” Hill. Though other parts of the 
country were soon drawn on for stage types 
and novelties of speech and humor, the 
Yankee remained popular for a full cen- 
tury and more, getting—after the fashion 
of the stage—more and more set into a 
conventional pattern, till the plays in 
which he figured became known as “By- 
gosh” dramas, and sank to the artistic de- 
gradation of “The Old Homestead” or 
“Way Down East.” You will look in vain, 
through all these plays, for any conscious 
employment of Yankee rhythm in the 
sense that Synge employed Irish rhythm. 














It is all a matter of twang and vocabulary, 
save when a Yankee wisecrack inevitably 
falls into the proper tune. A large ma- 
jority of the plays were neither written 
nor acted by Yankees, nor were they de- 
signed primarily for Yankee audiences. 
Denman Thompson, of “The Old Home- 
stead,” of course instinctively knew the 
tune, but it was confined to his own role, 
and the play itself was pretty incredible 
baloney. 

The New England authors who could 
conceivably have taken the Yankee folk 
speech and forged it into a local drama 
with its own tune, its own poetry, its own 
unity of humor and wisdom and hard, dry 
repressions, were all unfamiliar with the 
theatre in the 19th century, and nearly all 
busy writing in the English literary tradi- 
tion. The best of them, save Hawthorne, did 
not write fiction at all. Whittier’s “Snow 
Bound” is a clear, bright picture of the 
Yankee scene, but it makes no use of the 
Yankee speech tune, as Burns would have 
managed to do with the Scotch, even in 
verse. Lowell, to be sure, in the “Bigelow 
Papers,” used Yankee speech. If he had 
been writing these papers as prose plays, 
we might have had something, perhaps, 
comparable to the Irish drama. But he 
wasn’t. He would have scorned the very 
attempt as unworthy the dignity of a Har- 
vard professor! 

When the “local color” school of fiction 
came along in the last quarter of the cen- 
tury, there was a gentle late flowering of 
authentic Yankee art in the stories of Mary 
E. Wilkins and especially of Sarah Orne 
Jewett. But though the ear of these ladies 
was acute, they were not primarily con- 
cerned with spoken speech problems, nor, 
indeed, were they dealing much of the 
time with characters in whose mouths the 
Yankee speech was most flavorsome. They 
more often dealt with village gentlefolk. 
And they were the last roses of our lit- 
erary summer. When Professor Baker, in 
1907, began his dramatic workshop at 
Harvard, his students came from afar, 


they wrote with their eyes on Broadway, 
and the enormous boost to creative activity 
which resulted from Professor Baker’s 
pioneering was felt everywhere in America 
—except New England. Soon North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, lowa, were writing folk 
plays; Paul Green was catching the beat 
of negro speech, and of the camp-meeting 
whites; Lynn Riggs was trying to forge 
dramatic poetry from the speech of the 
Southwest; dramatists were filling note- 
books in the Blue Ridge and the Cumber- 
lands. But the Yankee was forgotten. 
There were no “Little Theatres” in New 
England. There were only filling stations. 

And today there is the New England 
Council, boosting the tourist trade—and 
more filling stations. 

Suppose you wanted to find out what 
the Yankee tune really sounded like, and 
couldn’t run across a genuine old-time 
Yankee operating a filling station. What 
could you do? You could best, I think, read 
the books of Roland E. Robinson of Ver- 
mont, especially “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and 
“Danvis Folks.” Robinson lived in sight of 
Camel’s Hump. When he was an elderly 
man, in the 1880’s, he became blind, and 
with blindness came, apparently, an acute 
aural recollection of the speech he had 
heard in his boyhood, when survivors of 
Ethan Allen’s company were still in the 
flesh. He wrote, chiefly for “Field and 
Stream,” a long series of sketches of old 
Vermont life that give an extraordinarily 
vivid and warm and human picture of our 
simple Yankee ancestors. He could never 
quite compass a well-rounded piece of fic- 
tion; he never attempted, so far as I know, 
a play. You probably have to love Vermont 
deeply to think of him as an important lit- 
erary figure. But no one to put Yankee 
speech on paper ever did it with so unfail- 
ingly accurate an ear for its rhythms, its 
peculiar tune, as well as for its pronuncia- 
tion, its vocabulary and its characteristic 
humor, a humor that, in Robinson, is not 
confined to the formal “wisecrack,” but 
saturates the whole. (Robinson’s books, in 




















































































reprints, can now be secured from the Tut- 
tle Company, Rutland, Vermont.) 

The Yankee tune was not lyric. In its 
most characteristic manifestation, it re- 
sulted from a shrewd dramatic instinct to 
hold the point of a sentence to the very 
end, and to make the point more effective 
by a slight pause just before the climactic 
word or phrase. An actor would say the 
Yankee had a fine sense of timing. This 
gave to most of his pithy speeches a rhythm 
which was faintly syncopated by the pauses 
or timing, with a rising inflection before 
the pause that corresponded to the in- 
creasing suspense of a play, and a down- 
ward inflection after it. 

Let me illustrate from life. A New 
Hampshire farmer I know recently went 
to Florida, where he was impressed by the 
inability of the citrus fruit growers to sell 
their crops, and told me “a man right 
across the street just picked his grapefruit 
an’ piled it up by the sidewalk.” 

“That was fine for you,” said I. “You 
could go across every day and get your 
breakfast.” 

“Wal,” said he, “when yer kin duy 
grapefruit fer a cent apiece—it don’t 
hardly pay—t’ steal it.” 

Or take Calvin Coolidge’s reply to his 
overtaxed successor as governor of Massa- 
chusetts, who asked Mr. Coolidge how it 
was that, when he was at the State House, 
he managed to see just as many callers 
each day, but left his office by half past 
five. This was the reply—Yankee in more 
than rhythm:— 

“Perfectly simple — you [prolonged 
rather than stressed] talk back.” 

Many of the authentic Coolidge say- 
ings (if there are many! ) consist only of 
the pause and the final climax. The fore- 
part of the sentence is syncopated quite 
away. But the characteristic tune is felt. 

In Robinson’s “Danvis Folks” we find a 
yarb doctor treating old Granther Hill’s 
sick daughter-in-law. (Granther Hill fit 
with Ethan Allen, and don’t you fer git 
it!) He is scornful of the “slops” the doc- 










tor has given her, and recommends more 
orthodox treatment. 

“<Callymil is pizon and tew much 
bleedin’ is what kills hawgs,’ ” the doctor 
says, in protest. 

“<Pizon is good when it’s took proper,” 
the old man retorts, ‘an’ folks haint hawgs, 
not all of ’em haint.’ ” 

Now, of course, if that “not all of ’em 
haint” had been an afterthought, the 
rhythm would have been different. The 
whole point is, I suppose, that with the 
Yankee such surprise or whiplash tags or 
sentence endings were never afterthoughts. 
The Yankee saw them coming. Probably in 
a split second before picking up his cue 
in a conversational give and take, he plan- 
ned for them and laid the whole train of 
his sentence accordingly. That is why his 
rhythm rose in a wave—hung suspended— 
fell to a sharp and always aurally satisfac- 
tory conclusion. In this sense, of course, 
his speech may truly be said to have been, 
ordinarily, far more artful and considered 
than that of his more educated and urban 
cousins. It mirrored the artful play of his 
mind. 

When old Uncle Lisha, who went West 
by the Erie Canal, but couldn’t stand it 
for homesickness, got back to his native 
hills, he sprang from the wagon at the first 
mountain brook, and took a prolonged 
drink. But he did not rhapsodize. This was 
how he spoke to “Jozeff,” who was driving 
him:— 

“T had a thirst ’at was worth ten dollars 
in money, an’ I’ve squenched it. Why, good 
airth an’ seas, Jozeff, what they call water 
aout West is wet an’ some kind o’ fish live 
in ’t, an’ you c’n wash you in ’t arter a 
fashion, but when you come tu drinkin’ on 
’t, you haf tu make it intu tea, er mix it 
wi’ whiskey—but it spiles the whiskey. 
Wal, le’s be gittin’ along. I’m in a hurry 
tu git home, an’ I swan, I’m a good min’ 
tu set on the front seat so’ tu git there 
quicker.” 

The fact that Robinson dictated his 
dialogue, it may be, causes it to sound such 

















a characteristic tune, and to suggest so 
forcibly its latent possibilities for stage use. 
Uncle Lisha, too, when he squenched his 
ten dollar thirst, was expressing the deep 
joy of his homesick heart at being back 
again under Camel’s Hump. He couldn’t 
express it in lyric measure; that would 
have been quite out of character. Emotion- 
ally he was inexpressive, like all his race. 
But he could joke about it, and as his joke 
mounted, and he laid the train, bit by bit, 
to the climax about spilin’ the whiskey, 
and then, no doubt with a slightly apol- 
ogetic laugh for pulling an old one, topped 
off with the crack about riding on the front 
seat to get home quicker, he was letting out 
emotion by the only valve in his control, 
and the tune surely takes on a real music. 


Few men are left to love these acres now: 

This grass-grown road unfriendly to the wheel ; 

These new-sprung thickets where the cutting 
steel 

Once wrought a meadow and this russet bough 

Where last year’s apples hang. Few men recall 

The cattle trampling in this weedy run, 

The men who piled these field stones in a wall, 

The girls who loved these lilacs in the sun. 

Past black old houses where the lilacs blow 

We walk with morning. In the ruined town 

Only ourselves are living, and a crow 

That cries above the brown 

Sweet waste of fallow land. The roofless mill 

Given to birches and the twisting vine; 

These broken windows staring down the hill 

After departed folk; the hollowed sill 

Of the quiet schoolhouse—these are yours and 
mine 

As much as anyone’s. Here is the white 

High dormer window of the attic room 

That was your mother’s when she kept the 
school. 

Here is the water flowing swift and bright, 

Framing the mill race with an edge of spume 

Below the shallow pool. 

Here is the town. The road runs far away, 

Thronged only with a silence, and the brow 








I repeat, the Yankee vocabulary, the 
agility of mind and dramatic suspension 
of the sentence, the slight but provocative 
syncopation, the emotional inexpressive- 
ness betrayed by an excess of playfulness, 
exemplified in such a passage as we have 
quoted, all make for a speech rhythm, or 
tune, that is unique and fascinating, and 
richly deserves exploration and exploita- 
tion by Yankee dramatists, for Yankee 
audiences. 

And that doesn’t mean in summer thea- 
tres where Broadway actors try out the 
latest comedy about the Long Island cock- 
tail crowd, before an audience of summer 
visitors, while the native Yankees of the 


region go to the movies and google at 
Garbo. 


Of this bare hill stands lifeless to the day. 

Few men are left to love these acres now. 

Beneath the lilacs by the tumbled wall, 

I tell you this: I have been troubled sore. 

Why should we love, since love must bring new 
men 

To strive and fall; 

To beat upon the door 

Of earth; to tread a city’s stony ring; 

To love and rear their kind still wondering; 

To sorrow and be troubled sore again? 

I have grieved much and turned me from your 
kiss. 

I grieve no longer. Let the quick blood stir. 

Men shall be born with strength to look on this 

Rough field renewed beyond a broken gate. 

Men shall be born to talk with beech and fir. 

We need not fear for them. These acres wait. 

They wait and dream, but not in death’s releas- 
ing. 

Slow stores of strength are at the roots in- 
creasing. 

Our sons shall find this strength and the rich 
laughter 

Of rivers through the valley circling on. 

These acres wait. Beyond our time and after 

We lie where roots can speak to us of wonder, 

There will be sharp fulfillment in the thunder 

Of men come striding up this hill at dawn. 























































































Mr. Morang, born in Ellsworth, Maine, has published 
in some forty-seven magazines and newspapers. His work 
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E... ALL OF FIFTEEN MINUTES Hank 
stood and looked at the place where the 
roads forked. He could not make up his 
mind which one to take. For the first time 
in six months Hank had five dollars and 
did not have to use it for anything that he 
knew of—not even to buy a can of paint 
for the inside of his house. About a week 
before, Hank had decided never to bother 
with the house again. Taxes would take it 
away from him in time, anyway, and when 
things are rather bad what is the use in 
worrying? 

Hank scratched his head and sat on a 
stump and thought about which road to 
take. It was the biggest problem he had had 
to think about for a year. If he took the 
right-hand branch 2nd walked ten miles 
he would come to The Falls. There were 
quite a few chances of spending the five 
dollars in the general store, and there was 
always a crap game going on back of Jones’ 
Garage. If he took the left-hand branch 
and walked sixteen miles he would come 
to Ellsmont. When Hank thought about 
that, he grinned. There were more chances 
than you could spit on to spend five dollars 
in Ellsmont. The main street was lined 
with stores, and then there were always the 
movies. Hank had to hold back, not to 
jump up and start running down the left- 
hand branch. 

He had wanted to stay in Ellsmont for 
a long time. The desire had started two 
years before, when a girl had stopped in 
front of his house and asked for a piece of 
hay wire to fix the hood of her car. Hank 
had never seen a girl like her. He could 
have sworn that her hair was polished, it 
shone so brightly in the sunlight. She had 
said that she worked in a store in Ells- 
mont, and was on her vacation. Hank 









reached down and picked up a rock and 
threw it at a sparrow. It missed by all of 
ten feet, and the sparrow flew up and 
perched on a telephone wire overhead. 

Hank shook his head slowly. “It’s a 
hell of a chore,” he said, “A hell of a 
chore! Here I’ve got a lot of money and 
don’t know where to spend it. Seems like 
Pll get myself all het up and get a fever 
thinking.” The thought made Hank shiver. 
He had always pushed everything that 
might upset his easy way of living behind 
him, like the time when he had had the 
pain in his back and old man Pinkham 
suggested getting a bottle of liniment. 
Hank had kept putting it off, and by the 
time he had made up his mind to go to 
the Falls the pain had gone away. 

“T’ll go to the Falls, that’s what Ill 
do,” Hank said. “’There’s sure to be a lot 
of things to buy there.” But no matter how 
much he made up his mind, the picture of 
the girl kept coming. Hank lifted one foot 
and looked at the shoe. There was a big 
hole in the sole, and a piece of dead grass 
caught in a tear in the leather. 

“111 get myself some new boots,”? Hank 
said. ““No, I won’t That would take most 
all of the money, and I wouldn’t have 
enough left to have a good time on. And 
anyway, who cares about new boots? No 
one up here at the Bends gives a damn.” 

Hank knew that he was just staving 
off the decision. He did not really want to 
go to the Falls, but there was a good 
chance of killing time until it became too 
dark to walk. Then he could return home 
and think all night. A lot of people can 
think better when there is no sunlight to 
show them things to take their minds off 
the problems at hand. 

“Damn it! I'll go to Ellsmont. Maybe 
I'll see that girl.” Hank started. He had 
not meant to say it, but the words had 
slipped out as though they were too alive 
to stay in his mouth any longer. 




















Far up the road a battered old Ford 
came around the bend. Hank raised his 
eyes. He had been looking intently at a 
grasshopper sitting between two little rocks 
and fiddling as loud as he could and wish- 
ing he had something to throw at it. The 
battered old Ford rattled toward Hank. 
There was a man sitting in the front seat 
with his feet propped up on the wind- 
shield. The man was singing and steering 
with one hand while he beat time to his 
song with the other. 

“Now that’s a hell of a thing to be 
doing!” Hank said. “Why! He might lose 
control of that machine and get his neck 
broken.” Saying that made Hank feel bet- 
ter. He could forget the five dollars for a 
few seconds while he looked at the bat- 
tered old Ford. 

The grasshopper jumped all of five 
inches into the air and disappeared. Hank 
craned his neck. He always liked to watch 
grasshoppers. They led such aimless lives. 
But there is one thing in their favor: they 
never waste their time worrying about 
five dollars to spend or about which fork of 
the road to take. 

The battered old Ford stopped opposite 
Hank, and the man removed his feet from 
the windshield. For a moment he looked 
hard at Hank, then he said: “What you 
doing? Just sitting and soaking in the sun- 
light? There’s a lot of solid comfort in 
sitting, now ain’t there!” 

Hank stood up and walked over to the 
car and rested one hand against the door. 
“Tm aiming to think a problem out, that’s 
what I’m doing. Time’s come when most 
any human has to make up his mind.” 

The stranger nodded several times and 
spat a stream of tobacco juice over the car 
side. “Now that’s a gift,” he said. “Been 
singing at the top of my voice and chaw- 
ing at the same time. Why! There’s not 
another man in the county can do that.” 

Hank was impressed. “That’s right. 
Now I come to think of it I never did see 
aman chaw and sing at the top of his voice 
at the same time, but when you stop to 





figure, that ain’t what you might call help- 
ing me make up my mind none.” 

Hank turned and looked at the forked 
roads and shook his head. “Now that’s the 
trouble. Here I am with five dollars and 
nothing to do with it, and I’ll be a lop- 
eared calf if I can decide to spend all that 
money in Ellsmont or go up to the Falls.” 
Hank’s voice gave out. It was warm in the 
sunlight, and he knew that if the man had 
not come along he would have crossed the 
road and gone to sleep under an oak tree. 

The stranger took the cud of tobacco out 
of his mouth and looked at it reflectively 
for a moment. “Now that is what I call 
a devil of a note,” he said. “Of all the 
things that can upset a man, having a lot 
of money is the worst. Once I had five 
dollars and it blew right out of my hand in 
a gale of wind. I always said that silver 
and nickel and copper is the best way to 
carry money.” 

Hank grinned. “Now that’s what I call 
having second sight. My five dollars is in 
a bill. There was a man came by and bought 
a chair and some other old junk that’s 
been out in my barn for a month of Sun- 
days, and he said he didn’t have any silver 
or copper. Did any one ever tell you about 
having second sight?” 

“Hell, yes!” The man closed his eyes 
tightly and added: “Some are born with 
gifts. Now my Ma was a keen one when 
it came to seeing what was in a man’s 
pocket, darned if she wasn’t. Why! Once 
she told a feller about having a roll of 
bills that would choke a bull if he started 
to swallow it.” 

Hank stared at the cud of tobacco. “I 
never chawed none,” he said “Mostly I 
smoke corncob. Somehow I never could 
bring myself up to chawing, though they 
do say there’s a lot of pleasure in spitting 
and knowing you’ll hit the mark.” 

“You'd better be mighty careful about 
taking that five dollar bill out of your 
pocket—that is, if the wind is blowing,” 
the stranger said. “Now down where I 
came from, that’s down east, folks never 


















































































take a bill out less they’re in the house. 
Mostly they carry silver. It takes a devil of 
a wind to blow silver around.” 

Hank placed one finger in his mouth 
and moistened it, then he held it up straight 
over his head. “There’s a wind right now,” 
he said. “Good lord! What if I should 
start to buy something at a stand—there’s 
a lot of stands in Ellsmont—and all of a 
sudden that five dollar bill jumped right 
out of my hand! I guess I’d be one sorry 
coot, now wouldn’t I!” 

The man sighed and replaced the cud 
of tobacco in his mouth. “Now that’s what 
I call having common sense. And Ellsmont 
is what you might call way down east. The 
wind is forever blowing up the river fit to 
split. The last time I was in Ellsmont I 
got to feeling kind of blue and went to 
see a girl I know.” 

Hank placed one foot on the mudguard. 
The sensation of stretching felt good. “Did 
she have hair that looked like it was 
polished?” he asked. 

The stranger shook his head. “‘No, this 
one was black-haired, but I know one that’s 
got yellow hair and she’s what you might 
call a daisy. But there’s one thing you 
ought to know if you don’t.” 

Hank could not take his eyes off the 
man as he spat over the windshield and 
clear of the hood. At the same time he sang 
part of a tune that they play at the Grange 
Hall dances. 

“Good God Almighty! Now ain’t that 
something!” Hank’s voice gasped. 

The man shook his head. “Practise, 
that’s all. But as I was saying...” He 
leaned far over the car side and placed 
one hand on Hank’s shoulder and added: 
“Tf you go to see a girl in Ellsmont have 
some silver and copper. Those girls have 
a right fancy way of slipping their hand 
in a man’s pocket, and I swear it tickles 
so much the darn man thinks they’re fool- 
ing, and most likes it even if they do fleece 
him of all his worldly goods. Now the way 
Ido...” The man paused and placed one 
finger in his mouth and shoved the cud 








of tobacco to the other side. “(Makes your 
tongue ache, using it to steer a cud all the 
time,” he explained, “So I got to doing it 
this way.” 

“Now I’m apt to see that girl with the 
hair that looked like it was polished, and 
if I do...” Hank reached down and 
pulled a blade of grass and slowly chewed 
the end. 

“That’s right. If you see the girl you 
won’t stop to do no thinking about having 
a five dollar bill. You’ll just make one dash 
and go off with her. But Ill tell you the 
trick. First you get all your money changed 
into silver and put a little in one pocket 
and a little in another, and most of it in 
a tobacco sack around your neck. There 
ain’t going to be a girl sharp enough to 
figure all the places out, and besides, by the 
time she got around to it you’d want to be 
taking a walk. Too much loving is like 
a dinner you can’t eat all of.” 

Hank sat down on the running board 
and chewed the blade of grass. “I’ll go 
down to the Falls and get them to give me 
a lot of silver,” he said. “That’s the safest 
way. Then when I see that girl I’d be safe 
and still have some money when I come 
out of the house she lives in.” 

“There’s the danger.” The stranger 
spat. This time he shot all of two feet be- 
yond the hood. “Yes, there’s the danger. 
You’ll get down to the Falls and the first 
thing you know there’ll be a crap game 
and then where’ll you be? Fleeced—that’s 
what!” 

Hank looked up into the man’s face. 
“You make me feel bad, all right,” he said. 
“T guess a man ain’t safe when he has a 
lot of money. But maybe you can tell me 
what to do. I never would have thought 
of all those dangers all by myself.” 

“Tt’s a hell of a favor, but seeing you're 
new to the ways of women I’ll make the 
change for you.” The stranger nodded and 
added: “It will most break me, and I'll 
have to most likely keep that five-dollar 
bill in my pocket until I’m inside of a 
house, even to look at it real close. But I'll 
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make the change just the same. It will be 
what you might call a good deed.” 

Hank pulled the five-dollar bill from 
his pocket, and the stranger began to count 
out change from a canvas bag. It was 
mostly dimes and nickels and one-cent 
pieces. Hank watched. It looked like a for- 
tune was coming out of the canvas bag. 

“You'll have a time counting that,” he 
said. 

The man grinned. “There. I guess that 
will do. Ten dimes here. Twenty nickels 
there. And the rest in cents and quarters.” 
He shook the coins. Hank passed over the 
five-dollar bill. At the same time the 
stranger stepped on the self-starter. Hank 
jumped and dropped the money in the 
road. 

“Now that’s one hell of a thing to do!” 
the stranger said. “And I ain’t got the time 
to help pick it up. Got to get to Barton by 
noon time. But you’ll get it all up, I dare 
say, and remember to put it all in different 
places. Those girls way down east are 
lively, and when they start to tickle a man 
inside his pocket he don’t care whether 
school keeps or not.” 
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Hank got down on his hands and knees 
and began to hunt for the money. The 
battered old Ford moved away, the man 
singing and spitting over the hood at the 
same time, even though there was no one 
to see him and admit there was no one else 
in the whole county that could do it. 

It took Hank half an hour to find all 
of the money. When it lay in a little pile 
on a rock Hank shook his head. There 


was only four dollars and six cents. The 
stranger had counted out the money and 
talked all the while. Maybe he had made 
a mistake. Hank sighed. At that, the man 
might have been a cheat and wanted to 
get the money for himself. But when he 
thought about it, it did seem reasonable 
about a bill blowing out of your hand. And 
that about the girls—Hank smiled to him- 
self. Anyway he had a lot of money. It 
almost seemed that he had more than when 
the five-dollar bill was nestling in his 
pocket. 

“T’1l look at the forks and think it out,” 
Hank said. “Maybe I won’t go to Ells- 
mont at all, but I would like to see that 
girl with polished hair.” 

Just then a grasshopper began to fiddle. 
Hank sat on the stump and held all of the 
money in one hand. A few nickels fell 
between his fingers. Slowly Hank selected 
a one-cent piece and threw it at the grass- 
hopper. He missed, and the hopper still 
fiddled as hard as he could. “I'll try again,” 
Hank said. Then he flipped another coin. 
For a long time Hank threw money at the 
grasshopper, and still the fiddling went on. 

It was mid-afternoon before Hank 
started hunting for the money, but a lot 
of it was lost in the tall grass. At last Hank 
gave it up and started to walk toward home, 
his feet shuffling through the white dust 
of the road. 

When he came in sight of his house 
Hank paused and scratched his head. 
“Maybe I’ll just stay here and wait until 
the girl has another vacation. Here I’ve 
got all of three dollars left and nothing 
to do with it, and as long as I have that 
much money I’ll know there’s a good time 
whenever I want to step out to Ellsmont.” 
Hank laughed. There was a grasshopper 
crossing the road. Suddenly Hank flipped 
a dime and missed. The wind sprang up 
and blew a cloud of dust over the coin, but 
Hank could remember where it lay, 
enough to find it. 

When Hank straightened up, he said: 
“That man was a keen one, all right. If 













































I had kept the five-dollar bill there’s no 
telling what might have happened, and 
now I’ve got silver and copper and nickel. 
Let ’er blow!” 

Suddenly Hank tripped over a small 
rock and pitched headlong in the dust. 
Later when Hank told about it he said 
that he had never had such a time in his 
life as hunting for all that money, the 
wind coming up the way it did and cover- 
ing the dimes and nickels with dust, and 
that all he was ever able to find was a dol- 
lar and ninety cents. And to make matters 
worse it seemed as if all the grasshoppers 
in the county were fiddling at once, as if 
they knew he was too busy to bother with 
them, and were laughing all together at 
some joke he did not know. 


A Thing of Custom” 
by Ruth-Ellen Dodge* 


|| Mary Extra CHIxps left off 
teaching district school, at forty-two, to 
marry Charles Bascomb, everyone won- 
dered how she and the elder Mrs. Bas- 
comb would get along. Clara Bascomb was 
so painfully neat! And Mary Ella had 
always been a comfortable, easy-going 
person whose collar was apt to be crooked 
and whose skirt frequently hung in scal- 
lops. It would be unlikely to expect a few 
simple vows pronounced before the Rev- 
erend George Barrowfield to convert Mary 
Ella into a Bascomb other than in name. 

Mary Ella never forgot the late after- 
noon in September when she and Charles 
drove “home” together from the parson- 
age. A rose-of-Sharon bowed gracefully 
across the doorway. The earth at its roots 
was smooth and free from twigs, and the 
doorstep was bare of fallen petals. In the 
kitchen, the brown teapot rattled softly 
on the back rimmer of the stove. Mary 
Ella folded her coat neatly, laid it over a 





chair, and stooped to embrace the lively 
old lady who came to greet her. Charles’ 
mother kissed her cordially: 

“Just hang your coat on the second hook 
in the hall closet, and Ill have supper on 
the table in a minute.” 

Seven years later, on a quiet September 
morning, they carried the tired body of the 
elder Mrs. Bascomb out of the door, past 
the rose-of-Sharon bush, to a sunny hill- 
side cemetery where a smaller rose-of- 
Sharon drooped across the smooth white 
stone marking the Bascomb lot. Late 
that afternoon, Mary Ella’s cousin Hilda 
walked up to visit with her after the fun- 
eral. As she came up the road, Hilda 
passed Mrs. Appleby, a neighbor, who 
was leaning over her gate in anticipation 
of a bit of conversation: 

“A big funeral,” said Mrs. Appleby, 
“and a lovely one. The Reverend Barrow- 
field was splendid, I thought.” 

Hilda assented. 

“Clara and Mary Ella seemed to get 
on real well together, considering Mary 
Ella never was one to be so fussy and neat 
as Clara,” Mrs. Appleby continued. “Won- 
der if things’ll change much there, now 
the old lady’s gone?” 

Hilda shrugged: “I’ve heard Mary Ella 
say that sometimes she thought she could- 
n’t stand it there much longer, and much 
as she loved Charles’ mother, she did wish 
she could have a few things her own way 
once in a while. Maybe now, she will.” 

Hilda stepped on, and Mrs. Appleby 
went indoors to begin supper. Reaching 
Mary Ella’s, Hilda rapped at the door, 
and entered. She took off an old sweater 
and hung it carefully over a chair. Mary 
Ella set the brown teapot down on the 
back rimmer of the stove, and came over 
to greet her affectionately: 

“T’m glad you dropped in. Just hang 
your sweater on the last hook in the hall 
closet, and I'll have supper on the table 
in a minute,” she said. 


*Miss Dodge, one of the younger New England writers, 
is a recent graduate of New Hampshire University. 





































Mrs. Marble, born in Worcester, has experienced a long 
career as author, editor, and compiler of pageants. 


= MAY BE A QUESTION about the 
exact year when the slogan, “Heart of the 
Commonwealth,” was first applied to the 
County and then to the town, which chose 
this symbol as seal for the city in 1848, 
but there can be no doubt about the 
steady pulse of Worcester, which becomes 
stronger in civic and cultural influences 
with each decade. From a settlement of 
2,000 people one hundred and fifty years 
ago, seventh on the list of neighboring 
towns in wealth and size, it is now ap- 
proaching 200,000 in population and is 
third in New England, rivalling in certain 
ways its larger companion cities, Boston 
and Providence. Nature denied water- 
power but this handicap was overcome by 
inventive resources of pioneer residents 
and by the contributing factors of the “old 
Worcester-Boston turnpike” and the first 
railroads which branched out from this 
central part of the state. Two phrases recur 
in comments about Worcester—that it is 
“a city of diversified industries” and a 
place “noted for educational and aesthe- 
tic opportunities.” The first asset saved 
the city from suffering to the extent that 
menaced other New England towns in re- 
cent years where some specialized industry, 
which produced the livelihood for a large 
quota, was affected by the business up- 
heaval. Worcester is still noted for “di- 
versified” exports of machine-tools, wire 
goods, grinding wheels, textile machinery, 
leather goods, rugs and carpets, railway 
and electric cars, envelopes and valentines. 
Like Rome, this “Heart of the Com- 
monwealth” is encircled by seven hills. 





For many years each hill was “crowned” 
by an educational institution. In later years 
some of the elevations have been cut down 
and other buildings have been razed for real 
estate ventures or to reduce taxes. The 
Highland Military Academy, which stood 
on Salisbury street, named in honor of one 
of Worcester’s most aristocratic and muni- 
ficent families, was razed a few years ago. 
The picturesque castle of The Oread Fe- 
male Seminary was literally “built upon 
a rock” by Eli Thayer of political history. 
This has been torn down more recently 
but it has left unique relics on stone and 
paper. In the memories of the few surviv- 
ing alumnae of this school, which had 
daughters from many of America’s well- 
known families, there are cherished pic- 
tures of life in the classrooms under the 
leadership of Rev. Harris Green, a true 
educator, whose goal was far broader than 
that of “the genteel lady graduate” of that 
era. Upon a steep ledge at the east was 
perched the State Normal School for this 
vicinity. The building still stands but the 
institution, with Dr. W. B. Aspinwall as 
president, has been rechristened State 
Teachers’ College and has been transferred 
miles away to a new, spacious building in 
the western part of the city. 

Despite changes it may still be said ““We 
Are Seven,” in enumerating the educa- 
tional structures of Worcester. Davis Hall 
of Worcester Academy was a hospital 
during the Civil War but it towers above 
the other dormitories and academic build- 
ings in this veteran preparatory school for 
boys which celebrated its centennial two 































































years ago. Its neighbor on the campus is 
the beautiful Warner Theatre with murals 
and paintings on the ceiling and walls, by 
modern artists, with all modern equip- 
ment for stage and screen and auditorium. 
This was a gift four years ago by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry M. Warner in memory of 
their son, Lewis J. Warner, who was a 
prominent, loyal student at the Academy. 

Across the city to the west on another 
hill are the buildings of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute whose four thou- 
sand graduates, during two generations, 
have given noteworthy services in science 
and engineering to many parts of the coun- 
try. The main entrance is on Boynton 
Street, a name which commemorates one 
of the pioneer patrons and benefactors. At 
the summit of another short, steep hill is 
the Natural History Society with rather 
cramped space for its fine collections and 
library. It is giving daily education to older 
and younger visitors. 

Holy Cross and Assumption College, 
located respectively on hillsides at the 
south and at the north, represent an older 
and younger Catholic institution of learn- 
ing. The academic work and classic writ- 
ings which have been achieved at Holy 
Cross and the more recent athletic suc- 
cesses of her foot-ball team, are well- 
known records. Assumption College opened 
thirty-five years ago; it grew rapidly in 
numbers and prestige. It is the only college 
in this country which offers to French- 
speaking students eight years of prepara- 
tory work and college grade to fit them for 
any later profession. 

In the center of the city, just above its 
Main Street and up a sharp grade, is the 
High School of Commerce, the largest of 
the four high schools in Worcester. It has 
“4 population” of four thousand pupils. 
Further to the south on another up-grade 
is the David Hale Fanning Trade School 
for Girls. The building is of acknowledged 
grace and balanced proportions. This was 
opened twenty-five years ago, a year after 
the Trade School for Boys at Armory 








Square had awakened interest and some 
challenging remarks from certain acade- 
micians. The Worcester Trade Schools, 
numbering in day and evening classes sev- 
eral hundreds, have high rating among 
vocational schools in this country and in 
Europe. They are financed in part by the 
state and in part by the city. They send 
forth large classes of young men and wo- 
men, trained and eager for practical jobs, 
combined with cultural appreciation, who 
are assets to the citizenry of Worcester and 
near-by towns. 

The name of G. Stanley Hall was as- 
sociated with the early history of Clark 
University when it was known as a gradu- 
ate school of rare opportunities for research 
in psychology, natural sciences and history. 
Professors of national repute who were 
here for a few years lured students from 
far-distant places. Among such scientist- 
teachers, until the opening of Chicago 
University, was Albert A. Michelson who 
was later given the Nobel prize in physics. 
After the death of Jonas G. Clark whose 
name and fortune were given to this insti- 
tution, it was found that the terms of the 
will necessitated an establishment of an 
academic as well as graduate curriculum. 
The first president of the college was Car- 
roll D. Wright, a government expert in 
economics; later the university and col- 
lege were united under one administrator. 
For the past ten years the president has 
been Wallace Walter Atwood. He has 
carried on his researches, travels and publi- 
cations as geologist and geographer, whose 
texts and maps have world-wide use. As 
president of the National Parks Associa- 
tion and now Chairman of its Advisory 
Council he is in much demand as speaker 
far and near. 

Few colleges have done so much to 
bring about friendly relations between 
“the gown and the town” as has been ac- 
complished at Clark. Extension classes in 
many departments, lectures and occasional 
seminars are open to Worcester listeners. 
The city and university are both fortunate 




















to have here Prof. George H. Blakesless, 
now president of the local branch of the 
Foreign Policy, who is internationally 
known for his leadership of Conferences, 
like the Round Table at the Williamstown 
School of Politics, and as a member of the 
Lytton Commission where his judgment 
on the Eastern Question was appreciated 
abroad, as it had been at Washington in 
war-years. 

For fourteen successive years there have 
been Fine Arts programs, planned and 
carried out at Clark by Prof. Loring H. 
Dodd, assisted in hospitality by Mrs. Dodd. 
To the inadequate hall at Clark flock the 
eight hundred residents of Worcester and 
vicinity who are fortunate enough to se- 
cure course tickets for such excellent even- 
ings of art, music, literature and aesthetic 
dancing. Here have been Amy Lowell 
and Robert Frost, Lindsay and Sandburg, 
Yeats and Masefield, Pearl Buck and 
Hendrik Van Loon; among others musi- 
cians like Elman and Gabrilowitsch and 
Percy Grainger, have contributed their art. 

A few weeks ago a college president 
from California came to Worcester for 
the first time to address the progressive 
College Club of women. “There are two 
places which all the country associates with 
Worcester culture which I wish to visit 
without fail—the American Antiquarian 
Society and the Worcester Art Museum” 
was the first sentence after the newspaper 
interviewers and photographers had forced 
their ardent welcome. Thousands of stud- 
ents come to the American Antiquarian 
Society for research; world-travellers come 
there to see the collections of rare books, 
newspapers, broadsides, book-plates and 
map-making, “one million pieces for re- 
ference.” This Society is fulfilling the as- 
piration of its founder, Isaiah Thomas, who 
gave to it his books and newspapers, etc., as 
nucleus, and land and legacy of money 
that it might become a memorial of 
Americana for scholars all over the world. 
Here are relics, books, and manuscripts of 
inestimable value. The Directors are men 





of honor and influence in civic and literary 
circles; Calvin Coolidge was president of 
the Council at his death and Chief Justice 
Arthur P. Rugg is his successor. Across 
the road from this building is the tablet- 
marker on the site of the birthplace of 
George Bancroft, historian, whose father 
was minister at the Second Parish and a 
close friend of Isaiah Thomas. 

When the college president from the 
west visited the Art Museum, it was an ex- 
perience common to thousands of visitors 
there—a deep regret that the hours were 
not longer and more in number for a satis- 
fying stay amid so many fine collections of 
art. The newspapers have been giving 
much space to the loan exhibit of “Rem- 
brandt and his Circle” which is here until 
March 2nd. It is not an inclusive but a 
carefully selected exhibition of paintings, 
etchings, drawings. This is the only place 
in New England where this collection 
from the Chicago Art Institute, with ad- 
ditions, will be shown. Lights and space 
are admirably arranged to display the loan 
from the Louvre, “Supper at Emmaus,” 
and the four treasures from Boston, “Por- 
trait of a Gentleman,” loaned by ex-Gov- 
ernor Fuller, Rembrandt’s sister from the 
Robert Treat Paine collection, and the 
larger canvasses of “Joseph and Potiphar’s 
Wife” and “Aristotle and the Bust of 
Homer.” This is an exhibit for education 
in appreciation of art and it is in keeping 
with the aim and achievement of this 
Museum under Francis Henry Taylor, 
Curator, his Assistant Curator, Miss 
Louisa Desser and other wise associates on 
the staff. Ten thousand school children of 
upper grades will be given guidance and 
instruction in Dutch art while this exhibit 
is here. 

Throughout the year there are almost 
daily lectures, foreign films, study classes, 
musical programs or some other form of 
educational activity at the Worcester 
Museum. The approximate number of 
visitors for 1935 was 110,000 which in- 
cluded the hundreds who bring their 





































































families to the free Sunday afternoon con- 
certs by symphony, pianists, harpists or 
other artists in music. Many of these 
activities have been made possible for the 
Museum and its School by grants of about 
$50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
for regional art education. Mr. Taylor is 
chairman of the local P.W.A. (Public 
Works of Art Project) which cooperates 
with the government in giving contracts 
for mural and other paintings: Mr. Robert 
Morison is director for New England of 
this Art Project, and Mr. Taylor is chair- 
man of Advisory Board. At the Worcester 
Art Museum has been held the second 
biennial exhibit of American Artists, num- 
bering more than one hundred. Umberto 
Romano, a prize-winning artist, is on the 
staff of Museum School teachers. The 
articles on American Artists and current 
tastes in art, which Mr. Taylor has written 
for the Atlantic Monthly, have been in- 
forming and provocative of much discus- 
sion. 

Music and art go hand-in-hand as cul- 
tural factors in Worcester and environs. It 
is only necessary to mention the Worcester 
Musical Festival (formerly the Worcester 
Musical Convention) to recall that it cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth year in the new 
Memorial Auditorium, two years ago. Mr. 
Hamilton B. Wood has been its “pulse” in 





the management and Albert Stessel is the 
popular conductor of the chorus of 400 
voices and orchestra of 60 instruments. 
Rehearsals for many months have pro- 
duced marvellous results in rendition of 
great chorals in the past years in Me- 
chanics Hall, with its excellent acoustics 
and in the new auditorium, seating 4,000. 
Many a soloist of international repute had 
his or her premiere at this Festival. A 
younger organization, The Worcester 
Civic Musical Association, started in 1930, 
has a membership of 3,700 and has brought 
to Worcester this year Rachmaninoff, 
Kreisler, Richard Crooks and the Moscow 
Cathedral Choir. There is, also, the Wor- 
cester Philharmonic Society, directed by 
Walter Howe, with occasional programs of 
high grade by orchestra or organ. No 
Christmas season in Worcester would be 
complete without a presentation of “The 
Messiah” by the Worcester Oratorio So- 
ciety, whose large chorus and orchestra are 
directed by J. Vernon Butler from year to 
year, and are inspired and accompanied on 
the piano by Mrs. Butler. When the re- 
sponsive audience rise, as their share of the 
“Hallelujah Chorus,” they must feel grati- 
tude that Worcester, with its hills and rural 
villages adjacent, is their benefactor, with 
its variety of educational and cultural 
avenues which are wide open for resident 
or sojourner. 


by Harriet Plimpton 


What has grown there before 
Is rocks, you’d think, and all 
That can live with the rocks, 
Like poplar, fir, and maple— 
Things that can grow in August 
When the first Northern Lights appear, 
Roots that can live through a winter 
When earth turns to ice in the wind. 
Mud never stays on the hills, 
And the frost comes last up there. 
If you have the strength to plant, 


Fruit will be sweet on the hills. 
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Of many customs human-born, 

Some have a rhyme or reason; 

But to wear a hat that made good sense 
Was often madam’s treason. 


= MAKE THE MAN but a wo- 
man is as her hat, be it louder or funnier. 
Give a man a hat and, if he wears it long 
enough, he’ll go bald. Give it to a woman 
and you may be Empire building. 

The feminine head covering originated 
quite a while ago. When? Oh, probably 
the day Adam found he was shy a rib. He 
may very likely have looked up after the 
operation through the maze of his ether 
fever to find this new vision of female 
loveliness in the garden well garnished with 
the beginnings of what later possibly 
evolved itself into the “Empress Eugenie.” 
Mightn’t there also have been an ostrich 
lurking behind a stump as well as a ser- 
pent? 

And the “Eves” have all had coverings 
ever since. Helen of Troy went in for a 
few natty strings of beads anchored in the 
back. Cleopatra had a taste for the brass 
cobra banded across the forehead. 

But headdress business never really got 
on its feet until the Medici, a fine bunch 
of social climbers, my dear, outdid their 
Italian neighbors. Or at least tried to. And 
since Simonetta and Lucretia Donati, two 
not un-Yankee-like Florentines, had hung 
every other part of their persons with doo- 
dads, it was a simple step to start on the 
coiffure. 

Of course they began modestly with 
bits of marble and other bric-a-brac . . . 
here a fig and there a feather. But the fig 
soon gave place to the tree, and the feather 
to the whole bird. The mad race was on. 
If Miss Sforza of Milan (good family but 
really a trifle gauche . . just a trifle) came 
out this year with ropes of agate, Simonetta 
had them by the gondolafuls, and pro- 





ceeded to die slowly of “mortification”; or 
more likely from trying to stagger under 
so much hardware. 

A man’s race is finished when he gets 
to the line . . . even the hair line . . . but 
the persevering female keeps right on up 
the years to bigger and better coifs. In the 
course of historical events it soon came 
time for Louis XVI to rise to the throne of 
France, and with him Marie Antoinette. 

Now Marie was a style-setter if there 
ever was one. No longer should the tresses 
repose in meek, close-fitting modesty. 
Where once they had been plastered to 
wire about the face, they now ascended 
higher and higher into the air thus estab- 
lishing a perching place for the stuffed- 
bird decorations to come well up in the 
stratosphere. 

After rearing up an intricate and elabo- 
rate scaffolding of wire, plaster, etc., ma- 
dame combed a pompadour up the front 
and her blithesome tresses, copious or not, 
were cemented on in a careening mass; 
and augmented with any number of sub- 
stitutes such as horsehair, fur, colored rags, 
shavings, or even hay. 

Having one’s hair done amounted to 
nothing short of a public works project, 
and was indulged in about once a month. 
At that time the tower was pulled down; 
creams were applied to madame’s burning 
and itching scalp; and she was calmly and 
systematically de-loused. 

New styles were continually being de- 
vised and the higher the better. One’s hair 










































































might be combed a Ja “foaming torrents” 
ees oe “sportsman in the bush” ..... 
“butterfly fashion”... . or “coiffure coiled 
sentiments.” 

Around 1760 nothing had any more 
swank than the pompadour with pearls. 
All sorts of knick-knacks were worked into 
it.... everything from a pidgeon’s blood 
ruby to a wad of copper wool, or a painted 
vegetable brush. 

The redoubtable Marie claims the dis- 
tinction of having introduced feathers. 
Feeling decidedly creative one time (as 
only a queen dared to in those days) she 
snatched up a handful of ostrich and pea- 
cock feathers, and stuffed them in the top. 
Louis fell for it, just as he fell for a lot of 
other foolish things, and the vogue was 
launched. 

The idea spread like wildfire . . . from 
Versailles to Paris . . . from Paris to Lon- 
don... and from London to Washington 
and New York. The western world as a 
whole went in for plumage and the femi- 
nine hair-do seemed eternally on the verge 
of laying an egg. 

But we mortals have ever been a lazy 
lot and the time and energy involved in 
hitching on such trappings was too much 
for milady, and too selective an art for her 
often-times provincial retinue. So it re- 
mained for some forgotten couturiere to 
devise, after a fashion, a sort of ship of 
state on which to load the diversified cargo. 





It was known as a bonnet after its more 
humble contemporary; and later a “hat.” 

However, no hat could totter on such 
an hirsute eminence for long. Milady was 
giving up the carriage to ride more dash- 


ingly on the back of the animal which had 








formerly drawn it. So the hair came down 
closer to the place from which it had 
sprung. The hat was having its day. 

Nothing could be more grotesque than 
the fashion in hats from 1780 to 1800. 
They were made of all manner of things 
. . « beaver, felt, straw, silk, and gauze. 
One by one the metal trimmings disap- 
peared and in their place came bows and 
streamers, and enough padding to make a 
quilt. 

A dash of grenadine (lace rather than 
cocktail syrup) gave it the imported touch 
and many were the Chantilly-trimmed 
creations. Paris might sponsor no less than 
seventeen styles in a year and America 
bought them. 

In size and shape most of these hats 
were a kind of rococo dreadnought. There 
was the bushel-of-pears variety with a 
sagging ten-inch brim and a belted puff 
for a crown. Then there was its squattier 
sistership presumably modeled along the 
lines of a chopping bowl. 

True to fashion of the times these 
crowning glories were thoroughly incon- 
sistent. In summer they might be made of 
velvet, lined and interlined with cotton 
flannel. In winter often enough they were 
stitched together from several yards of 
muslin. Just the thing for a New England 
sleigh ride! 

However, the Napoleonic era was fast 
dawning and milady’s waistline had come 
up under her chin from somewhere down 
around her knees. In fact, the waist 
traveled farther and oftener in those days 
than did madame herself. And this was 
no kind of hat for such Grecian lines; so 
off it went and in its place came what 
might be called the swathing of a straw- 
berry basket. Some historians even credit 
a modification of the receptacle so often 
found on barbershop floors. 

The Josephine influence lasted a long, 
long time, and might be with us yet if 
Queen Victoria had not minced along on 
to her dais with the beginnings of the 
mauve decade in tow. Even during the 

















time of Edward, her son and successor, 
things had to bulge. Someone remembered 
that Whitby, England, mined a fine qual- 
ity of jet and we were back to the trinket 
stage again. 

One hat of a later day, circa 1905, 
called for four purple plumes and a set- 
piece of roses, violets, pansies, cherries, and 
currants; then there was a bull’s eye in jet, 
a black dotted face veil, two yards of yellow 
moire ribbon, two sabre hatpins, and a 
chicken wing. Since it was almost impos- 
sible to be jaunty under such tonnage, the 
hat was propped on the side with a piece 
of wood , . . . one block against another so 
to speak. 

A revival of some sweet old fashion was 
not without merit. Savoring of the padded 
days of the French court, stuffed hair-do’s 
swung back into line and our merry widow 
oogled and cooed from beneath a “rat.” 

As every woman knows, “rats” were no 
passing fancy. They stayed with us a long 
time. Plump as a sausage and tapering off 
to a loop on the ends, they made a most 
satisfactory barrier, and withal an excel- 
lent foundation on which to pile the fore- 
locks. It was necessary, however, to find a 
hat with a minimum of superstructure and 
a maximum of ability to stay put in the 
wind during a bicycle ride. 

There is always the man or the thing for 
the hour. This time in hats it was the sailor 
straw, a sort of cheesebox-on-a-tray prop- 
osition, generally plaited from oat or corn 
stalks, and seemingly at times from splint. 
Lacquered and shellaced, it lent itself 
usually to one decoration, a band of ribbon, 
and was about as pliant and yielding as a 
laundry basket. A sailor straw was never 
worn; it was “endured.” 

Then the war! What it did to the head- 
dress can never really be forgotten. It 
snarled up the hair in a muffin-like forma- 
tion over the ears, and it put the hat for 
what threatened to be eternity, in the tur- 
ban class. Paris wound yards of brocade to 
sofa-cushion proportions, and proceeded to 
peddle the product to the four corners of 





the earth. No metal was wasted in trim- 
mings; it went to making bullets. 

With the signing of the Armistice, 
Park Avenue placed a provocative thumb 
to the nostril on much that smacked of 
the Bois. Yankees were less prone to out- 





ward demonstration. But they did “buy 
American” and they were soon back under 
straw and plush again. 

Milady was beginning to be the “girl 
friend.” She had gone places during the 
war under felt; had driven supply] trucks; 
had fried charity doughnuts; and had 
lived for once as near to the normal as her 
husband. 

No frills or plumage for her. Gains- 
boroughs and Gibsons were a thing of the 
past. We would have cloche pull-ons if 
you don’t mind and their only decoration, 
a well-placed dent. 

To find a new way to fold or dent felt 
became a national obsession. Some poked 
here and some poked there. Gloria Swan- 
son gave terrific momentum to the cause 
by sponsoring the felt helmet, a down- 
over-the-ears and up-in-the-front sug- 
gestion not unlike the headgear of the 
Crusades. Everyone became a sidewalk 
aviatrix and the world went into a tailspin 
over it. 

Once, and once only did a revival of 
the ostrich-minded Eugenie wave along 
the avenues. Then just as the bird again 
grew used to having his adornments yanked 
out before their time, back came felt 
stronger than ever. 

Thanks to Napoleon we had the 
“Waterloo” and thanks to the American 
Revolution the “Tricorne.” This season 




























































































it might be a beret, and the next it was a 
variation of the pith helmet. Oh, so re- 
cently it’s been the dunce cap and the fez. 

The novelty of the dunce cap lay in the 
fact that there were supposed to be at 
least five different ways to wear it. You 
could tip the cone forward, over the 
shoulder, behind the ear, down across the 
nose, or leave it where it was when you 
found it. A quill might be jabbed through 
the point, and frequently was, to soften 
and modify the “fool” aspect. This was, 
of course, great consolation to the self- 
conscious, or to those who refused to make 
admissions. 

The fez....ah!.... that was some- 
thing else. It was usually a Persian lamb 
creation that may have risen out of the 
more amicable relations which the country 
now entertained with Russia. Cossack 
coats and furred boots gave it that Vodka- 
look of the steppes. Since the whole idea 
suggested Russian ballet of the Nijinsky 
days, the streets swarmed in winter with 
thousands of gum-chewing pseudo-bal- 
lerinas on their way to an official post in 
the five-and-ten. 

The “Robinhood” tidbit also went 
places in the last year. It was a typical 
Sherwood Forest dab, which a partridge 
feather and a Tudor-notched brim (if you 
could call it a brim) helped to popularize 
in the previous fall along with “brown 
October ale.” A tin bow-and-arrow some- 
times adorned the side and if you didn’t 
like it, you could yank it off and carry it. 


Peek around a lamp-post perhaps and say 
| 


“ping”! 
According to the present trend it 
becomes increasingly certain that, since 
novelty will soon be out of the question 
(everything having already been tried) the 
straw will go on earlier and earlier in sub- 
sequent winters; and felt, velvet, or even 
mohair be the thing for beach wear. 
Something to roll over in the mind when 
the pillow petrifies on sleepless nights is 
the gift of a Christmas hat... . an or- 
gandie “cartwheel,” who knows, trimmed 








with poinsettias. Then there might be the 
May-breakfast “seal-skin” or “beaver” 
with a mere hint of jack-in-the-pulpits, 
candytuft, or lupin. 

We might even go back to the campanile 
idea of the French court, and wear no hat 
at all, though you can’t comb a “shingle” 
or “wind-blown” very high. By fashion’s 
decree we may have to do without a lot of 
hats and a lot of laughs in the years to 
come. However, we are sure of two things 
at least; and it is good to be sure about 
something. We’ll still have the “Frances 
Perkinsova” . . .. and what would the 
world be like without Queen Mary’s 
“Pork-pie.” 





I see a wind-swept hillcrest, standing high 
And bare, above thick woods still filled with 
snow; 
And barren, naked fields stretched far below. 
No sun shines through the dark and cloudy 
sky, 
And fection wraiths of fog are blowing by. 
A wet and hungry crow flaps past, as though 
He knows he’s come too soon, and caws his woe. 





















einen HAS A NEW MINISTER 
now . . the third in ten years. No bishop 
or district superintendent can dictate to 
us, and we change our spiritual guides 
with a rapidity that convinces docile 
Catholics, Anglicans, and Methodists that 
we are an undisciplined and very critical 
people, or else the Congregational clergy 
are a weak-willed group of men who can- 
not control their flocks. Since we are Sepa- 
ratists and no church organization can send 
us a man we do not want, these same people 
suppose we ought to find an ideal shepherd 
and keep him. Such sentimentalists do not 
know rural Puritans and have read a story 
about the wise, firm, and kindly pastor who 
spends his life ministering unto his parish. 
New England does not like being con- 
trolled or guided; not for us the Doctor 
Lavendars who bring sweetness and ad- 
vice to an adoring people. We are fore- 
ever trying to find a man who will suit us. 

Calvinism and theology no longer rule 
our churches; the Ecclesiastical Society is 
the master. Ridgeford’s Society has func- 
tioned since 1723, and even then seems 
to have been an opinionated and critical 
group. It can be trusted, even in these years 
of emasculation, to brook no interference 
from without—or from the minister him- 
self. That worthy may be a Man of God 
and have heard a Call or Voice, but he was 
brought to Ridgeford by the Society and 
can be sent away by it and while he is 
our pastor he must turn a deaf ear to ex- 
tra-natural admonitions. Being pragmat- 
ists, we look upon the Society’s decisions 
as but little less potent than Divine De- 
crees and certainly more reasonable. 

Not all the Society’s members are Con- 
gregationalists but all “give for preach- 
ing,” and that is ample qualification in 
New England. Probably some of them are 


by Clarence M. Webster 


far from orthodox believers in Congrega- 
tional doctrines; in fact there are men 
and women who are members of other 
churches, and only a few of the Congre- 
gationalists could tell you what their 
Church’s creed is. However, all of them 
are bound together by an almost inexplic- 
able philosophy of what the Town Church 
is and what it needs. The Society also col- 
lects and pays out money for repairs, heat- 
ing, etc. etc., i. e., carries on the business of 
the Church. It does this so quietly and ef- 
ficiently that one can find little to relate 
about its activities, but when it hires and 
dismisses, then you see Puritanism at work. 
In the last twenty years we have had seven 
ministers, including the new one, and each 
one’s career and relations with the Town 
and Society illustrate some aspect of the 
appallingly variable nature of a rural New 
England town. 

The Reverend James Chambers re- 
mained at Ridgeford from 1915 to 1919, 
coming to us from a still smaller town in 
Maine. We hadn’t reorganized then, and 
he got a heated parsonage and $850 per 
year. Not much could be expected for 
that, and at first Chambers seemed worth 
what we paid him. A massive, good- 
looking man with fine pulpit manners and 
a pontifical handshake, he was forgiven 
dull sermons. His parsonage and garden 
were reasonably well-kept up, and another 
school of critics could find no fault with 
his drab and subdued wife. He called reg- 
ularly and boomed out a few common- 
places that did no harm. 

But he was a bit too obviously all front 
and no substance. The Sunday School and 
the regular morning service were all the 
church work he did, and his poor wife 
merely trailed after the other women. 
Soon the young people began to hear of 




























































































activities that had been started in other 
towns no larger than Ridgeford, and even 
the older people began to realize that their 
pastor was unnecessarily dull and inactive. 
New England knows the value of just pay- 
ment and does not expect a Fosdick on 
$850, but it also exacts what that salary 
can rightfully buy. The end was near when 
the Reverend James preached a sermon 
for the Sunday after the Armistice was 
signed on the text: “‘So Israel and Absalom 
pitched in the land of Gilead”, II Samuel 
XVII, and scarcely mentioned the war. 
Even Mrs. Chauncey Pearl, aged 80, 
thought he wasn’t what you’d call an up 
’n’ comin’ man. 

However, Chambers was unobtrusive 
and might have stayed longer if a cam- 
paign had not been started for funds, and 
we got $2,000 pledged for church ex- 
penses. This victory gave us new ideas, 
and Chambers was about to be asked to re- 
sign when he fooled us by going to a small 
city church which seemed to like his 
voice. After hearing the first “candidate” 
preach we kicked ourselves for keeping 
Chambers as long as we had. 

A very prosaic tale I admit, but 
thoroughly characteristic of those periods 
of lethargy into which Puritans fall now 
and then. Far more indifferent to the 
theology and message of a pastor than we 
are supposed to be, we sometimes endure 
a dull man because some one must be in 
the pulpit and, as I have said, we realize 
that a meagre salary buys but little in the 
way of shepherding. Chambers’ case also 
shows you that the rural New England 
town is often more exacting than the small 
cities. 

After five years of Chambers we decided 
to get a more alert man. Poor health 
forced the Reverend Anson Foster to live 
in the country, but he was also one of those 
romanticists who think they should bring 
spiritual beauty to the poor hill town. His 
special offering was a more ornate service: 
vested choir, candles, himself in robes, 
special music, and vesper prayers. Besides 





being a novelty, Foster preached good ser- 
mons and talked intelligently to all of us. 

His wife yearned a bit over our sad lot 
and thought a series of rather elaborate 
teas for the women would help. She had a 
small private income and used it to fix up 
the parsonage in such a modern way that 
the farmers’ wives felt ill at ease. Needless 
to say, she dressed so fashionably that she 
was criticized. 





Mr. Webster, well known by another name in the na- 
tional magazine field, gives here for the first time in 
his own name part of that genuine knowledge of the small 
New England town acquired from years of life and work 
with Yankees. His home is in Connecticut, 


Foster could probably have stayed as 
long as he wished if he had not been an 
authoritarian at heart and really not 
at home in the Congregational church 
government. So when Frank Woodward, 
a wealthy and crabbed old farmer, began 
to complain about so much folderol in the 
service, Foster informed the Deacons that 
he was the one to decide how he should 
help bring a new light to us. A little tact 
and compromise would have won over 
Woodward, and at least part of the new 
service could have been retained, but Fos- 
ter chose to be firm and commanding in a 
kindly way. He expected the Society to 
recognize his authority; instead it asked 
him to leave after three years. A be- 
wildered and sorrowful man, he went into 
the Episcopal church where he now en- 
joys firm support from a central organiza- 
tion. 

New England rural communities re- 
spond quickly to well-meant supervision 




















for their own good; in fact, the resolute 
and firm guiding spirit is quite likely to 
be surprised by their reaction. 

Now that we were aroused a bit we liked 
new experiences; so we thought we would 
“do something for the young people” and 
hired Franklin Eames out of a Y.M.C.A. 
For two years he was a Big Brother to the 
boys and girls and a Dynamic Christian at 
all times. He insisted that we call him 
“Frank,” and he and his wife, a star athlete 
at college, took us on hikes, beat us at 
tennis and swimming and showed us up 
in many ways. They started Boy and Girl 
Scout work and special “talks” for adoles- 
cents. The farmers looked dubious, but 
Frank and Lottie were relying on the sup- 
port of the summer colonists and their 
supposed popularity with adolescents. Be- 
sides, he preached good sermons and paid 
his regular calls. 

Pretty soon the young people began to 
say that they were being organized to 
death; they didn’t have time for that aim- 
less activity they loved so well. Their Big 
Friends were also warning them against 
a lot of evils. All this could have been for- 
given if the pastoral couple hadn’t de- 
cided to start on the adults. Ned Fulton 
was giving a ribald charade party one 
night, and our Frank objected to a slapstick 
rendering of “ark” as part of a word. I 
remember that one of us was the “voice 
of Jehovah,” and this pained the minister 
so much that he reprimanded Ned; using 
the equivalent of “we like good, clean 
fun, but—.” The next week some beer 
drinkers were labored with in jovial, good- 
fellow sorrow and ‘“do-not-desecrate- 
God’s-body manner.” Sunday sports were 
also spoken about. 

At last we couldn’t ask our pals to any 
social activities unless we wanted to run 
the risk of a lecture from one or both. So 
we gave up inviting them. They sulked 
and thought that they could shame us into 
repentance; appeal to our finer natures 
having failed, a sermon would scare us. 
So Frank preached on our flippancy and 





disregard for the essentials of Christian 
living. We laughed outwardly but were 
angry; and the farmers, although they en- 
joyed hearing us denounced, remembered 
how much we gave for preaching. Frank 
and Lottie departed to a broader field of 
service. 

Now contrary-minded Puritans wanted 
a bit more sophistication and hired Hum- 
phrey Parsons, bachelor, ex-college-in- 
structor, and inveterate smoker and reader. 
His brilliant sermons were by no means 
sufficient atonement for his eccentricities, 
and he lasted one short year and was re- 
placed by Henry Lorimer who pleased 
everybody. We knew he was too good to 
last, and sure enough he was taken from us 
within a year by a nearby city church. 

The Town was getting tired of hectic 
changes and Gerald Whiton, who came 
next, remained for the half-century record 
of eight years and left just last spring. 
Since he was probably the worst preacher 
and most disagreeable pastor I can remem- 
ber, his extraordinarily long stay needs 
analysis. A wise, compensatory Providence 
had given the Reverend Whiton an ideal 
minister’s wife. Gracious and intelligent 
in all her contacts with both “natives” and 
“city folks,” she did her parish work and 
never became dictatorial. About fifty years 
old when she came to Ridgeford, she was 
a portly, handsome woman who dressed 
simply. Her house was well-kept, her 
furniture correct, and her canning and 
cooking beyond reproach. We could invite 
her to tea and know we would not be bored; 
the farmers were sure of not being pa- 
tronized or scolded. 

The Reverend Gerald was totally un- 
like her. He believed himself to be a man 
with a message and gave it in blunt terms. 
His remarks on politics and economic 
situations pleased the Old Guard Republi- 
cans, but when he suspected anyone of re- 
bellion or mockery he attacked from the 
pulpit. At various times the summer colon- 
ists were denounced for cocktail parties, 
beer drinking, smoking, gambling at cards, 
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any form of cards, and birth control. The 
farmers caught their share of the scoldings 
for not attending church or for being 
stingy or for too much drinking. 

But even his most sensitive listeners 
would have forgiven him his subject mat- 
ter—it was amusing to guess what he’d 
rant about—but he had all the faults a 
public speaker should not have. His voice 
was both harsh and unexpected, and his 
grammar and diction far from perfect. If 
three or four of us ever went to church we 
placed bets whether he would mispro- 
nounce more words than he would use 
wrongly. “Premonition” was a favorite 
with him, and he seemed to think it meant 
a command or order and should be pro- 
nounced “‘prem-on-ishun.” Just as you had 
about become accustomed to his monoto- 
nous, grating delivery, his voice would rise 
on the wrong syllable or fail to drop at the 
end of a sentence, and you could see peo- 
ple jump and cringe all over the church. 
His gestures were also unexpectedly like 
those of a punch-drunk pugilist. As Jim 
Fiske said: “Whiton’s sermons are too 
damned nerve-tearing. They aren’t so 
much bad as disturbing. You can’t sleep; 
you can’t just listen—you keep wondering 
where his voice’s going or what word he’ll 
use wrong.” 

And yet he stayed longer than the Big 
Brother, the ritualist, the stuffed-shirt con- 
servative, or the agriculturist. As I have 
hinted, his case is revelatory of what rural 
Puritans demand of a pastor. 

For all his scoldings, Whiton was a 
kindly man at heart and always helpful 






in an emergency or ready to do some neigh- 
borly act. His advice on gardening and 
household mechanics was good, and he 
gave away a lot of seeds and young plants. 
Of course the parsonage land was culti- 
vated to the last inch. Whiton was an exas- 
perating preacher and a disagreeable parish 
worker; in fact he annoyed everyone when- 
ever he functioned as a pastor, but he was a 
model village citizen. His undoubted quali- 
ties as a man on the land procured him 
forgiveness for the way in which he did 
the very work he was hired for. And it was 
not the farmers alone who felt this way; 
even the most urban of our colonists, if 
they were New Englanders, thought of 
him as a dual personality and balanced 
Civic virtues against pastoral evils. Of 
course he was greatly aided by his wife. 

Finally, however, some of the people 
began to demand better preaching. Then 
the Town seethed sedately; in any place 
save New England it would have boiled 
over in venomous hatreds. One group said 
Whiton kept his place up so well and 
helped people so much and had such a good 
wife that he should be kept. Where would 
you get a better man, and what if he did 
preach peculiar sermons? The other side 
emphasized the torture more sensitive peo- 
ple suffered when he preached and said 
that they were not hiring a gardener, al- 
though they did expect any sensible pastor 
to be one. The logic of the situation was 
confused, but even Whiton’s defenders 
could not deny that other towns were prone 
to laugh at him when there was an ex- 
change of pulpits. So Whiton left. 

Now we have a boy of twenty-two, 
fresh from theological school. Just last 
month he married a girl who seems as 
nice and quiet as he is. We are wondering 
what will happen. 

Pastors themselves are less interesting 
than the way they are chosen. Your New 
England town loves to hear “candidates” 
and the church is generally well-filled 
when one is on exhibition. The older men 
are generally New Englanders and some 




















have served bigger parishes; others of 
them have drifted from one small town to 
another. The young men, and for some 
reason we always seem to get boys or men 
over fifty, are generally fresh from theo- 
logical schools or from an assistant pastor- 
ate. They are described and recommended 
by their former teachers, but in the ma- 
jority of cases the Town chooses as it sees 
fit, and no safe generalizations can be made 
about what we require. The actual choice 
of a man depends upon so many variable 
factors that no one can create a formula by 
which an archangel could be sure to win 
a job in Ridgeford. 

Theology is not discussed, for, since the 
candidate is a Congregationalist he will 
believe in the divinity of Christ, baptize 
in a seemly manner, and avoid raucous 
evangelicalism on the one hand and grim 
Calvinism on the other. He must not be 
too peculiar in voice, manner, or appear- 
ance; he cannot seem too radical or too 
stodgy. Otherwise, any one of a dozen men 
can be chosen, and the lucky one will be 
merely the candidate who fits the com- 
munity’s immediate mood. But the choice 
of a new minister is such an incalculable 
affair that towns are known to have awak- 
ened from a spell of hearing candidates 
and found a man in their parsonage they 
never remembered having heard or seen. 

When the Man of God has heard the 
Call from the Society Puritan problems 
assail him. 

As I have said, we are not especially in- 
terested in theology. His sermons must be 
interesting but certainly not too erudite 
and never radical except about peace or 
some other subject good Republicans think 
is safe. The Town wants to feel that its 
pastor is well-educated and yet not intel- 
lectually aloof, for although Puritans are 
extremely ready to admit a man is “bright,” 
he himself should not appear to be aware 
of it. On the whole Ridgeford likes its 
sermons to be mellow and with some body 
—the brown October ale type. But really 
it’s surprising how many efforts are called 








“real good sermons,” and the average man 
need not worry about this part of his work. 
His own life and that of his wife must 
be above reproach, but they must be so 
tolerant of others’ shortcomings, or at 
least fail to notice them, that many pious 
Brothers think they are not allowed to do 
their Christian duty. He and she should not 
smoke, drink, or disport themselves on 
Sunday, and it is probably better not to 
play cards. Profanity, gambling, flirta- 
tions, and broad stories are major crimes. 
A rural pastor and his wife should “act 
as they ought to”; that much is of course 
understood by all good ministers, but 
Ridgeford also demands that they refrain 
from preaching at sinners unless of the 
blackest dye. It is all right to speak about 
the sins specifically mentioned in the Ten 
Commandments, but even they should not 
be the text for wholesale denunciation of 
local adulterers and thieves. Ridgeford has 
a few pretty low-lived families, but wise 
pastors never mention their sins; it is more 
sensible to talk about general subjects. 
Ridgeford’s problem of sin is compli- 
cated by the fact that it has a large sum- 
mer colony composed of people who were 
born here or whose ancestors lived here. 
They think of themselves as part of the 
Town and they help support the Church. 
Of course they drink a few cocktails or 
bottles of beer, play contract, dance and 
play tennis and golf on Sunday. The farm- 
ers might like to hear these sinners de- 
nounced, but the Society would remember 
how much they give each year for preach- 







































































ing, and the young Savonarola would not 
last long. The pastoral couple’s problems 
are increased in another way by the pres- 
ence of the summer people. How much can 
they join us in our games; how familar can 
they be without seeming to play up to us 
and ignore the “natives”? And we in turn 
demand that he and she be presentable 
guests even if we do not invite them often. 
In brief, they must be capable of being a 
sophisticated man and woman and yet so 
much a part of the rural scene that simpler 
folk will not feel ill at ease with them. 
Truly a difficult task and one seldom ac- 
complished. 

His parish duties, extra services, Boy 
Scout work, Grange chaplainship, etc., 
must fit the demands of his special town, 
and he should never try to be too dynamic. 
Neither should he scold and wail if a pet 
organization or project dies on his hands. 
If the Church needs reorganization he 
must attempt it, and Heaven pity the man 
who arrives at one of these crises; he is 
bound to be a sacrifice to our disturbed 
minds. Calls must be made at least once per 
year, and some intuition must tell him 
which family requires a lot of attention and 
which is easily bored. Pleasing the women 
of the parish alone is fatal, even if they 
are more obviously interested in church 
matters; yet he must not bother the men 
too much. Mrs. John Williams runs 
around as if she were the most influential 
person in the Society, but her husband, 
who never goes to church and is bored by 
the minister if he calls, pays one hundred 





dollars per year and gives a cord of wood 
and a ton of coal. John wants to be left 
alone and yet noticed, and try to accomp- 
lish that with a New England farmer! 

The parsonage must be neat and the 
lawn and garden immaculate. I’d advise 
any young pastor to neglect at least one 
sermon for the more important task of 
reading a good book on vegetable growing. 
The wife of the good pastor is sweet and 
demure if young; sedate and capable if 
older; at all ages she should be a good 
housekeeper and mother. 

I have sketched what the Ridgeford 
pastor must be or avoid, but after all, the 
poor man’s position is so complicated by 
Puritan ways of thinking that he is best 
described from the viewpoint of the Town 
and Society who hire him. Not for him the 
glory of domination and soul-salvation 
wholesale; he cannot revel in the emo- 
tional pleasure of guiding a grateful flock 
along the still waters. The small New Eng- 
land town reveres its church as a social ne- 
cessity, and the pastor is a part of its 
equipment. Churches must exist, but they 
should blend into the mental and moral 
landscape. Real Puritans need little secu- 
lar advice or spiritual guidance. The ideal 
pastor knows exactly when he ceases to be 
a social or religious leader and when he 
becomes a private citizen, and just how 
much or little he can do, out of or in the 
pulpit. He lets his flock alone in nine- 
tenths of its private life and a good deal 
more of its spiritual affairs than he ever 
supposed he would; then he devotes his 











ample spare time to being an unobtrusive 
part of the Town’s unified and tolerant 
life. 

Theoretically a Congregational preach- 
er in rural New England should have an 
easier job than he would if he were a Bap- 
tist or Methodist disciplinarian, a profes- 
sionally urbane Anglican, or a philosophi- 
cal Unitarian or Universalist. He is not 
bothered about doctrine or creed, and he is 
not required to be a power for good in 
politics. But there are so many things he 
needn’t do that he is often bewildered by 
his freedom. We Puritans want a Man of 
God among us, but like our Deity he must 
know when to leave us alone. This simple 
lesson is apparently the hardest for an ar- 
dent young divine to learn; he will per- 
sist in remembering what his professors 
told him about being a leaven in the com- 
munity he serves. 

The New England clergyman’s reward 
is not found in the conventional minister- 
ing-unto an adoring people who rely on 
him—it comes, if ever, in an inner reali- 
zation that he is wise and balanced enough 
to have learned the disillusioning lesson 
that he is a traditional part of rural Puri- 





tanism just like the white-spired church 
that is loved and kept in repair. Very 
rarely does a preacher from another sect 
turn to a rural New England Congrega- 
tional parish. Some few men like to gamble 
on the chance that they can suit a critical 
people; they also like the real freedom for 
quiet service that we grant them. The 
ones who dare come among us are, I think, 
about the best of the country’s Men of 
God; they are at least the freest from the 
stigmata of Holy Men. If a man stays 
three years in a small Puritan church and 
then leaves with sincere regrets and a little 
over half the town sorry that he is going, 
he is a wise, tolerant and sincere Christian. 

Our small Congregational churches can 
take care of themselves and will be doing 
as they please when the trump of doom 
sounds, and the Society meets to see 
whether it should be noticed; but if they 
were in danger of extinction a national 
federation of churches should subsidize 
them and use them as training-grounds for 
promising young men. We would break 
many a man’s spirit, but the better ones 
would benefit by the humbling experience 
of being the servant of the Ecclesiastical 
Society and pragmatic Puritanism. 


Spring Styles of the Gay Thirties 


by Claudia J. Tunis 


- SUBJECT OF CLOTHES has always 
interested the feminine world and the cry 
“What shall I wear, I haven’t a thing to 
put on” is as old as history. 

Research in old magazines has led to the 
reconstruction of letters which might have 
passed between girls in London and Boston 
in 1630, in 1730 and in 1830. 

In Boston in 1630 when a strict dis- 
cipline was the order of the day every one 
was garbed in “sad colors” but the love of 
finery, latent for the time, still lay close to 
the hearts of the Puritan women. 


_ 
' 


Boston 
March, 1630 
Dear Charity, 

Many months have passed since the good ship brought 
me your letter. I have read it again and yet again. 

I took counsel about the quilting pattern for my petticoat 
and have sewed it in gay colours. The petal’d flowrs are in 
russet and purple, while all the stems and leaves are a fine 
dark orange. 

I wrote you before about our court orders here—mnot 
wanting us to have any gold or silver thread or lace om our 
apparell, not so much as any embroidry on our caps or rayles, 
and we are to have such scant colours. While it is well for 
our elders, we that are young in our years and hearts ‘as 
well do lomg for skye blue, bright purple. Alas, we must 
content ourseloes with old DeBoys, tawmy russet, deere 
colour, gingerlyne and a dark orange! 









































































Tis well that my good father hath a softness in his heart 
for me, for the drawing you sent shows the skirts full of shir- 
ring and more goods to be bought; yet he will not chide me 
at the expense. You caution to tuck the skirt up in front 
and let it fall softly and to a fullness in the back; twill 
show my new petticoat. I saw the Widow Enright and 
hers was fixed like that—and she so thick through her mid- 
dle, wearing several ruffs—while I, alack, have only two! 
1 might have had more but for sister Prudence who burned 
one with the poking irons getting too hot, and since that 
she let neighbor Ann Witlow have them; and now, alas, 
will I ever see them again, for I wish to launder mine 
afresh. And I would wear them when I walk out with 
Master John Parlin who is a godly and upright young man. 

My letter must draw to a close and for the last message 
give my best affection to your dear mother whom we never 
forget and so often speak about. 1 pray you write me a long 
letter giving me the new fashions and latest news. 

With much love, | am ever your obedient friend, 

FAITH 
London 
July, 1630 
My dear Faith, 

What joy your letter brought for I never thought to 
hear from you again! Perchance the cruel cold country to 
which your parents ventured might have engulfed you, or 
mayhap the Indians might een taken you. Such were my 
fears! Many nights when the wind blew a gale, I lay in my 
bed thinking of you and prayed for your safety. Will I 
ever have courage to cross that great ocean, that journey of 
so many long weeks? 

I know your love for all the pretties, dear Faith, and will 
hasten to tell you all the latest news of London fashions. 

Be not disturbed about the poking irons, rather say good 
riddance to their loss, for no more do we wear the muslin 
ruff. Rather do we wear deep collars of the new Van Dyke 
lace on our silken bodice. I have a new one that I will send 
you. | know that the Widow Enright’s eyes will start from 
her head when you walk out with your dear John. 

The mantua maker has just returned my newest petti- 
coat of apricot stitched im brown and golden border of 
leaves with little flowrets in blue. The full skirt has no less 
them seven breadths of silk in brown colour. 

The bodice is laced in front with silver lacings while 
the sleeves are well slashed showing skyeblue; they too are 
laced in silver. 

A lace modesty piece lays across the top of my stays and 
is held in place by a love knot of skye blue. Full frills of 
deep lace over my forearm, for no more are long sleeves in 
fashion. 

With fond good wishes for your continued health and 
that of your respected parents, a farewell from your friend, 


CHARITY 
1730 


In 1730 hoops of the most amazing di- 
mensions were worn. In fact it would have 
been considered immodest to go without 
them, and many a difficulty these same 
hoops brought about. A notice appeared in 
a London magazine requesting that “the 
dear ladies do most of their shopping on 
Monday and Friday mornings as the poor 





men will soon have no place to walk but 
in the middle of the road.” 

The wider the hoops the higher the 
head dresses—cows’ tails and straw were 
used to build up a magnificent head. Once 
a head was done, it was not touched again 
for three weeks Ladies often 
had to kneel in the sedan chairs to make 
room for their atrocious heads of hair. 
There was talk of having the roof of a se- 
dan chair on a hinge so that these enormous 
head dresses would have room. 

Styles came from Paris on a “fashion 
baby,” a stick of wood with a head crudely 
cut and dressed in the latest French fashion. 
Milliners and mantua makers had them on 
exhibition where the great ladies came and 
examined them and ordered their gowns. 
A few found their way to this country and 
our charming belles copied “the latest 
fashions” months late, but still feeling in 
style and up to date. 

London 
April, 1730 
Dear Deborah, 

I know you must be fairly pining away for lack of the 
latest news but I have been attending many balls and amuse- 
ments so that writing letters never entered my poor head. 

But la’me, I must give you the good news of the fashion 
babies that were sent over from Paris some time ago. What 
excitement! What a flutter we were in when word came 
that they were on display at Madam Temple’s shop; and I 
can assure vou that she has been busy outfitting us in the 
new gowns! 

I have purchased one for you and keep it a secret until 
you have made one gown for the public to gape at, then 
be content to exhibit it to your closest friends. 

Hoops are still as large if mot more so than when I sent 
you my fashion letter early in the winter, and many ladies 
have complained that they have caught cold through too 
great concavity of their hoops, my dear, but no lady would 
be so immodest as to be seen in public without them. 

One dress for evening is, I confess, a joy to wear and 
because you may wish to copy it I will tell you somewhat 
of its making. 

Full twenty yards of wide sky blue gauze over a hoop 
of canary yellow satin, with fal balals of yellow running 
slantwise about the bottom. The gauze is draped over the 
hoop and fastened with garlands of roses and helitrope. The 
blue stone ear rings and my brilliant pins complete this 
costume. Shoe buckles with blue and brilliant stone set off 
my feet and my slippers are laced with a blue silken cord. 

With kind remembrances for all the members of your 
family and an ever increasing affection for you, | am evrr 
your 

Obedient servant, 


HILDEGARDE 














Boston 
September, 1730 
My dear Friend, 

With what delight I read your letter, dear Hildegarde, 
and I could scarcely keep the fashion baby a secret. You 
must forgive me but I had to tell someone about it, so 1 
selected one of my closest friends, Lucy Stonehull, to im- 
part the great news. 

We were all of a flutter until the box arrived and you 
would have enjoyed our pleasure, could you see us unwrap- 
ping the dear dolly. 

Even my dear mother agreed that we must get to work 
at once and copy the lovely gown, Lucy was sworn to 
positive secrecy and vowed ne er to speak a word about it 
in the town. 

I shall send you a pair of pockets of dove color satin 
that I have just finished and with it, my love. I must not 
forget to ask if you are still wearing aprons. Here in Bos- 
ton they are very fashionable. I have one of satin with em- 
broidery on it full seven inches deep which I wear over 
my hoop for a morning walk; for afternoons I still have 
several, one of lace and two of brocade im green and yet 
another of white satin. 

My joy would know no bounds if the day should ever 
come when you would take the long journey in a ship for 
Boston. 

Your devoted friend, 
DEBORAH 


In the next hundred years many changes 
took place in women’s dress. Some physi- 
cians claimed that young ladies were given 
to headaches and sore throats and other 
minor ailments from tight lacing and the 
young ladies promptly replied that “since 
wearing corsets I have never been in better 
health; in fact, the tighter they are laced, 
the better I feel.” 


London 
April, 1830 
My dearest darling Arabella, 


My hand is trembling with delight as I write you the 
wonderful news of the latest Ball. I have scarcely been able 
to think of anything else and my fond Mama says that she 
will have to hide my stays if I do not become more calm. 


Everyone is all agog to gaze at the assembled ladies for 
it is there that you get the latest fashions and if you are 
anything like me, you will be eager to see what some of 
the newest modes are. 


Pomona green is all the rage here and Lady Carruther’s 
dress was so beautiful. Fully twenty yards of Gros de Naples 
in the skirt and drapes alone to say nothing of the double 
ruchings im three tiers, each edge being banded with a 
golden ribbon made her very lovely. Her hair was done in 
French rolls with a garland of gold chains wound about her 
brow and three feathers of green in her chignon held in 
place with a jewelled butterfly that shook its shimmering 
wings as she danced. 

The jewellers made a good showing for not a lady there 
but carried a fan with jewelled sticks and a bosom bottle 


(filled with water in which to place the bouquet) and if 
not that, why a gold bracelet with a long chain and clasp 
to carry the flowers while one danced. These were very 
striking and sure to be very fashionable. 

In spite of a few doctors who still protest about our 
tight lacing I cannot see what all this hue and cry is about, 
for every girl of my acquaintance would not dream of 
having a waist measuring over seventeen inches and yet 
we all seem to enjoy robust health, only now and then 
having fainting spells. 

As a closing note of warning—never appear, my dear, 
without a pair of black kid gloves for they are the very 
latest thing over here. 

Now when you write, do tell me what is the rage in 
America, and be sure to reveal a few of your romances to 
your adoring friend. 

Everlastingly yours, 
JANE 
Boston 
September, 1830 
My own beloved Jane, 

I was almost overcome when I read your letter and 
longed to be sharing in your lovely and charming recrea- 
tions. However, I could hardly contain myself until I ran 
with it, to read to my dearest friend Selinda and we both 
then and there decided to coax and wheedle, our fond Papas 
for an extra allowance in order to furnish up our fall 
toilettes. 


It must be wonderful to be so close to Paris fashions and 
have the latest modes, but I fear that my news of what is 
being worn here may sound a bit out of date by comparison, 
but I shall begin with caps, that are all the rage here. A 
new one that I only purchased yesterday is of Blond with 
cascades of pink and blue ribbons on each side and a double 
ruching of the lace that stands up, fully a foot high and 
on a morning’s shopping, going down Beacon Hill, I give 
my head an extra toss just to set the ribbons a flutter. 

Combs of a great variety are im vogue here and our 
merchants advertise them frequently. In fact, even the 
jewellers polish them all for a few cents; replacing broken 
teeth with a mew cement. 

A gown worn by one of the popular belles here was of 
gauze caught up by clusters of rosebuds. To show you what 
some people will say, | overheard her say to an escort, 
“Oh dear, Mr. Winship, can’t you flirt a fan?” He re- 
plied, “No, but 1 can fan a flirt” ; she tittered but I thought 
it served her right. 

My dear, I suppose you too have fallen a victim of the 
fan language, for never a dance or tea but this wiggle 
waggle goes on. 

If at a dance and your escort pays you a compliment, 
you flutter your fan very fast and say, “Oh dear, Mr. 
Mather, you flatter me.” Then it also helps to conceal 
one’s embarrassment if you think someone is approaching 
you to ask for the divine waltz, and he turns to some one 
near you, why, you hide your face and cough. 

Papa has promised that when I finish school he and 
Mama will take me with them to London and whenever 
that smart Mr. Shepard is a bit too presuming I just flirt 
my fan at him and say, “Really you will have to wait until 
I return from London before I can give my answer.” With 
all my fondest and dearest love straight from the inner 
recesses of my heart, my dear Jane, 1 remain, 

Faithfully ever yours, 
ARABELLA 






































































= TO ANY SELF-RESPECTING 
CONTRA DANCE is the reel, which, like the 
one-way pocket, originated in bonny Scot- 
land. This is by no means a dance for the 
langorous of limb as is proved by the first 
rosined squeaks of the Five Mile Chase or 
Where’s My Other Foot. If you have any 
Scotch blood flowing in your arteries, you'll 
probably go daft entirely. 

Doubtless the most popular of the reels 
from the early days is the Lady Walpole’s 
Reel. Wits have called it the married man’s 
favorite because very little time is spent 
in the company of one’s partner. 

More stories and jokes revolve about 
this dance than any other. One that comes 
promptly to mind is the famous wedding 
reel at Vinal Haven, where a large num- 
ber of Scotch granite workers lived. It was 
the custom among the Scotch for the 
newly-weds to dance as soon as possible 
after the wedding rites. Sometimes the 
dance took place in the new home, some- 
times at the dominie’s or in a public gath- 
ering place, and the first reel of the even- 
ing was always danced with the blushing 
bride and bridegroom leading one set. This 
particular dance celebrated the marriage 
of a popular couple and was attended by 
a burly crowd from far and near. They 
led off with Lady Walpole’s Reel, long in 
numbers and boisterous in spirit. The men, 
instead of swinging the bride off the floor 
as was orthodox, decided that long and 
ardent bussing—kissing, to you—would 
be a pleasant variation. One can visualize 
the poor wife at the end of the dance with 
her fair face well sandpapered by a dozen 
or more sets of bristly whiskers. 





Reels 
by Beth Tolman and Ralph Page 








Now today, without benefit of bussing, 
the Lady Walpole’s Reel is done at least 
once and sometimes twice or three times 
during an evening, competing with the 
Plain Quadrille for popularity. Here is 
how it is done: 


LADY WALPOLE’S REEL 


Every other couple, starting with the 
head couple, cross over; lady and gentle- 
man exchange places. All then dance. 
Each couple, upon reaching either end of 
the set will cross over and wait during 
one repetition of the dance, then continue 
as before. The dance keeps on until the 
head couple is back in its original place. 


LADY WALPOLE’S REEL 


Balance the couple below 

Swing new partner 

Down the center; back and cast off 

The couples that have crossed over, down the center and 
back 

Ladies chain 

Half promenade 

Half right and left 

Repeat, balancing the next couple below. 


Miss McLeod’s Reel is one of the most 
famous of the Scotch reels. It is also known 
as The Enterprise and Boxer, but the 
Scotch name is the original title without 


doubt. Here is the way it was stepped in 
New England: 


MISS MCLEOD’S REEL 


First couple down the center, turn half round; back 
(Lady is now on gentleman’s side, gentleman on lady’s 
side) 
Cast off; ladies chain 
Promenade four 
Forward and back 


Cross over to place 










































Speed the Plow and Devil’s Dream are 
extremely popular dance tunes throughout 
New England but the original dance steps 
have, for some unknown reason, failed to 
click with the Yankee ideas of what con- 
stitutes a popular set over a period of a 
century or two. All fiddlers are jealous of 
their attainments and it is an absolute im- 
possibility to be accepted into their clan 
unless one can perform both pieces in a 
creditable manner, preferably with home- 
made variations. Old Parse Ames used to 
say that a fiddler without his own version 
of Devil’s Dream was of “as much ac- 
count as a string of wampum in the Wash- 
ington Mint.” Theophilus (Parse) Ames 
should have known as he was one of New 
Hampshire’s finest fiddlers. He lived in 
Peterborough. 

Several of our contra dances were first 
danced in operas and there is one dance, 
the Opera Reel, that still reminds us of 
that fact. This was first danced in Edin- 
burgh. In many parts of New England 
it is nearly as popular as the Lady Wal- 
pole’s Reel. One barrel-waisted lady still 
living hereabouts used to say that it was 
her favorite dance but that after the sec- 
ond trip down the center, she spent the rest 
of the figure looking for a hired girl to 
breathe for her. 

That might appear a disappointing in- 
troduction to such a celebrity as the Opera 
Reel, but remember it is only one per- 
son’s opinion and that she would no more 


sit out the dance than she would cut off 
her head. 


OPERA REEL 


Head couple down the outside and back 

Head couple down the center and back 

Right hand to partner and reel 

Partners link right arms and turn once around. Then 
gentleman reels second lady with left arm. Now his 
partner with right arm; reel head lady with left 
arm. The lady turns opposite gentleman at the same 
time. 

Balance partner in center 

Swing partner 

The same couple then repeats the entire dance. The first 
third and fifth couples usually start at the same time. 


This next dance is one that is almost 
universally known and danced. It is the 
Virginia Reel. Now, to make it belong 
strictly to this corner of the country, we 
will present the Yankee recipe for it, 
danced for the first time at Antrim, N. H. 
a few months ago. As you will notice, 
there are changes in the time-hallowed 
figure and the time is speeded up to more 
closely approach the spirit of today. 


VIRGINIA REEL 


All forward and back 

All reel partners with right arm 

All reel partners with left arm 

All forward and back 

All turn partners with right hand 

All turn partners with left hand 

All turn partners with both hands 

All dos a dos 

Remainder of the dance is the same as the old style, 
with the head couple reeling their dizzy way down 
through the set, up the center, etc. 


Now, he who makes a prophecy is often 
likened to one who rides a tiger—it is all 
very well to ride, but heaven help you 
when you get off! However, we are going 
to take a chance and say that we believe 
that this latest version will survive and 
live through many whirling years to come. 
















































































Another typically American reel, both 
as to name and tune, is the Arkansas Trav- 
eler. This is said to have been named for 
an itinerant tin peddler who hawked his 
shiny wares up and down the Connecti- 
cut River valley and claimed, on the 
strength of his drawl and unerring ac- 
curacy with a mouthful of plug, to be a 
native of the state of Ar-Kansas. 


ARKANSAS TRAVELER 


First six balance 

Chasse half round 

Balance again 

Chasse back to place 

First four cross half around 
Swing partners 

Cross hands back to place 
First couple swing quite round 
Down the center 

Back; cast off 

Right and left 

Balance partners 

Swing partners 


It will be seen from this that the 
traveler hitch-hikes all over Arkansas, it 
taking two complete renditions of the 
piece for the dancers to perform their 
figure but once. Just another case of 
American disregard for rule. 

Peeler’s Jacket is a typical Scotch dance 
and while not very popular, will be de- 
scribed on request. It is somewhat com- 
plicated in make-up and one must have a 
thorough knowledge of several balance 
steps to enjoy it. Charley Over the Water 
is also a difficult one to understand but if 
requested we will gladly describe it to the 
best of our ability. It is a favorite up Ac- 
worth, N. H. way. 

The Rosebud Reel must be included 
here. It not only has a pleasing variety of 
steps but its tune is melodious and catchy, 
two requisites for dance longevity. 


ROSEBUD REEL 


First and second couples balance 

First and second couples swing partners 

Both couples down the center and back 

First couple cast off; cross right hands half around with 
second couple 

Left hands; back to place 

Right and left with third couple. 





Another reel of longstanding favor is 
the Blackberry Blossom: 


BLACKBERRY BLOSSOM 


First two couples balance 

Half right and left 

Same couples balance again 

Half right and left to place 

First couple down the center and back 
Cast off; right and left. 


Here are a few other names of Scotch 
reels, to be described on request: 

The Auld Maid wad be Married, My 
Mither aye Glowerin’ o’er Me, Kiss Me 
Sweetly, Saw Ye na Wee Thing? , Looney 
MacTwolter, Come under my Plaidie, 
Good Mornin’ to your Nightcap and 
Wha’ll be King but Charley? 

Then there is MacDonald’s Reel, a 
dance which one half of this authorship 
came to dislike at an early age, through the 
influence of a white-bearded Civil War 
veteran who used to tell him this story. 
During the Revolution, parts of the colo- 
nies were hot-beds of Toryism, especially 
along the Schoharie River and lands west 
of Albany. MacDonald’s Rangers were a 
group of the King’s sympathizers, buck- 
skinned and painted like Indians. For 
months they swooped down on the lands 
until their name became anathema to the 
hard pressed colonists. After many mas- 
sacres, ably assisted by Butler’s Cut-throats 
and Joseph Brant’s Iroquois, they were 
caught and thoroughly trounced. The 
Rangers had pipers with them who were 
fond of playing All the Blue Bonnets Over 
the Border, a harmless enough air, indeed. 
But to this day MacDonald has been a 
bloody name in our history and his reel is 
not always popular where it is played. 

Now, here’s one of the many Irish reels, 
which is danced to a lively tune played 
and embellished by fiddlers down the years. 


PADDY ON THE TURNPIKE 


First four right and left 

First couple down the center; turn half round 
Back; cast off; ladies chain 

Forward and back 

Cross to place. 



















SPECIAL FEATURES 





The Next Number 


Mr. Evans, a former newspaper man, is now in charge of 
one of the better known small radio stations. 


il. ONE AS YET HAS clearly defined 
—in printable terms at least— the exact 
status of the purely local radio station in 
New England. It seems to me that it’s high 
time somebody classified and catalogued 
this Bill Winkle of the radio household, 
this small brother of the clan whose voices 
are heard ’round the world. 

It ought to be done, if only for the rea- 
son that the Yankee listener is distinctly 
a separate entity in the family of twenty- 
odd million listeners in the United States. 
He is a member of a distinct species; he 
listens solemnly; he allows no unwonted 
word of either commendation or condem- 
nation to escape him without protracted 
judgment. He is, in a word, the toughest 
customer in the world to please when it 
comes to serving up entertainment. 

Time was when the local station created 
a mild sensation by the simple process of 
playing a heterogeneous collection of 
phonograph records, usually second-hand 
and somewhat the worse for wear. But 
the halcyon days are gone, since the cat’s 
whisker became nothing more than a fe- 
line adornment and any one of six hun- 
dred and more radio transmitters are, for 
all practical purposes, right in your own 
backyard. 

Faced with the competition of a higher- 





powered transmitter in the next state, the 
operator of the local station next resorted 
to what is sometimes magnanimously re- 
ferred to as local talent, but not without 
trepidation. In some cases his most hor- 
rible fears were obviously justified. It be- 
came questionable, in his mind, whether 
he could justify, before the Federal Radio 
Commission, the operation of his station 
in the public interest, convenience and 
necessity. 

But because his particular division of 
the listening audience failed to rise up in 
a body and tear his building and equip- 
ment apart, he summoned courage and 
continued on. He found the competition 
growing more difficult to handle, week by 
week. It was about this time that he dis- 
covered that the Ladies Aid would just 
love to broadcast an original play, written 
by its secretary. That at least guaranteed 
as many listeners as there were members, 
and it did fill a half-hour gap in the sched- 
ule. The idea had possibilities, too. It was 
certainly something that no competing sta- 
tion could offer. 

Joyously, the local station became a 
public servant, broadening the scope of 
various local organizations, most of them 
with a cause. Unfortunately, the prophet 
continues to be not without honor save in 
his own country. It became evident that 
the local listeners much preferred to hear 
Congressman Doakes discuss his qualifi- 
cations for re-election from the Fourth 
District in Michigan than to listen to the 
secretary of the local board of trade dis- 
cuss the business of the town. 

To make things more difficult, it became 
a matter of regulation for obsolete equip- 


























































ment to be replaced and for the local 
station, in company with all others, to in- 
stall a mechanical device which would in- 
sure the station remaining within fifty 
cycles of its assigned frequency. That 
meant money; money meant advertisers; 
and advertisers weren’t accustomed to 
spending money on a comparatively new 
medium. Not New England advertisers, 
at any rate. 

It is my opinion that some years hence 
every dental college will require, for a de- 
gree, at least one year of service on behalf 
of any local radio station in New England. 
Naturally, the aspiring student will be re- 
quired to sell advertising for the station. 
No more practical experience in dental ex- 
traction can be obtained anywhere. 

It was the philanthropic pioneers who 
made the continued existence of the local 
station possible at this point. Philanthro- 
pic, because these early local advertisers 
felt that they were making a donation 
rather than an investment. They were to 
find that the local station did after all 
possess a modicum of that valuable in- 
tangible, good will, which converted into 
an understandable advertising lexicon, 
meant “pulling power.” 

The demand for better programs came 
along about this time. It was a body blow 
to the small New England station. The 
networks had millions at their command, 
millions with which to buy “names,” to 
fill program spots, whether commercial or 
sustaining, with high grade talent. Small 
stations in the Middle West, the West and 
the South could afford to add musicians 
and entertainers to their payrolls. But not 
New England. Something had to be done, 
and that quickly. 

As it transpired, succor came from with- 
out. The more important transcription 
manufacturers, whose activities up to this 
time had been confined to the production 
of recorded commercial programs, turned 
to the development and marketing of non- 
commercial recorded programs which 
could be bought by local stations. Thus it 














































came about that the smaller stations were 
able to subscribe to a program service good 
enough to compete with the programs of- 
fered by the networks. 

Today, high grade programs at com- 
paratively small cost are available to the 
local broadcaster. It is difficult to find a 
local station that does not fortify its pro- 
gram schedule with excellent musical 
productions. True, they are “electrically 
transcribed,” but the bugaboo of the elec- 
trical transcription became a thing of the 
past when listeners realized that the same 
high quality of musical production went 
into the preparation of transcribed pro- 
grams as was given network broadcasts. 
The only difference was in the method of 
distribution. The latter was released in- 
stantly, the former delayed to suit the 
convenience of the individual broadcaster. 

With vastly improved program facili- 
ties came an increasing acceptance of the 
local station as an advertising medium. 
Today the local station can have the busi- 
ness if it takes the trouble to go after it. 
True, it takes real salesmanship to con- 
vince the run of the mine loca! advertiser 
that the time he buys isn’t as important as 
what he does with that time. But he’s 
learning. Give him time, and he’ll follow 
the trail blazed by the national advertiser 
who uses chains of stations to tell his story 
on the air. 

Meantime, the local station is approach- 
ing a status somewhat resembling dignity 
in the community. It lends its voice to the 
conduct of safety campaigns, to the sub- 
scription campaign of the local chapter of 
the American Red Cross. It provides the 
news of the day, and as good entertainment 
as is available on the air. But perhaps best 
of all, it adheres strictly, whether by neces- 
sity or by choice, to a rigid censorship of 
what material it allows on the air. It re- 
jects, sometimes with a pang of regret, a 
deal of profitable accounts, usually medi- 
cinal in character, that might offend the 
ears of its listeners. 

The local station in New England is 











feeling its way cautiously along, jealously 
guarding its advertising accounts, trying 
its best to keep astride with the tremendous 
mechanical improvements that are con- 
stantly forthcoming. It looks enviously at 
its western brother with his multitudinous 
and highly modernistic offices and recep- 
tion rooms and his vast program personnel. 
It looks forward to the day when it can lay 
before the gods in Washington its prayer 
for greater power, when it may join the 
exalted brotherhood of regional stations, 
perhaps affiliate itself with a major net- 
work, and then make its local audience sit 
up and take notice. 


Some 
Olympic Thoughts 


In view of what may be New Hampshire's bid for the 
1940 Olympics, this timely article points out some of the con- 
siderations necessary for the success of such an undertaking. 
Mr. Dudley sjarticle, advertised to appear herewith, we are 
sorry to say, is still somewhere between here and Germany. 


= MAIN GROUP of the U. S. Olym- 
pic Winter Squad sailed out of New York 
in a driving blizzard on January 3rd on 
the S. S. Manhattan. There was a rousing 
brass band send-off, a flag-raising cere- 
mony, and, three hours later, Commodore 
A. B. Randall, who comes from that grow- 
ing ski town of Saxton’s River, Vermont, 
piloted us into a warm south wind which 
allowed us to go on deck without overcoats 
all the way across. 

When we docked at Hamburg on Jan- 
uary 11th we were received by a commit- 
tee from the City of Hamburg and there- 
after we were in effect given the city keys. 
This same generous and easy care for our 
wants was abundantly in evidence through- 
out our pleasant stay at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen. 

The Japanese teams were the only pros- 








































pective competitors on hand when we ar- 
rived and we saw the two towns which are 
really one, in their normal winter season 
atmosphere. The older section, Parten- 
kirchen, with buildings dating back to 
1300, savored more of the simple happy 
Bavarian life, with small shops, beer rooms, 
tea shops and narrow streets. The more 
modern Garmisch, although retaining a 
pleasant foreign tone in its buildings, went 
in more for brightly lighted shop windows, 
lively hotels and a commercial atmosphere. 
Fine residences, many with scenes painted 
on the walls outside, quaint costumes of 
the working people, the occasional high- 
pitched put of the small autos running 
about, the frequent ox carts (the customary 
vehicle of transportation) kept us pleas- 
antly aware that we were in a foreign 
country. 

The eating hall, built with twenty-eight 
separate kitchens to cater to the tastes of 
the people of the twenty-eight nations 
competing, was finished on schedule while 
we were there in training, and, to our 
amazement, an almost unbelievable influx 
of people immediately taxed its 4,000 seat 
capacity. 

The Norwegian, Italian and Swedish 
teams arrived about January 20th and day 
by day new groups put in their appearance. 

Nowhere could the feeling be friendlier 
or heartier than among these competitors, 
a fellowship characteristic among skiers. 
The Italians, if any group need be chosen, 
were outstandingly the life of the party. 
Their girls’ and men’s teams, which usually 
did their practising as one group, were 
neatly and smartly dressed. When not ski- 
ing, whether at lunch, on the mountain, or 
waiting, and even riding up in the aerial 
car when all the other competitors were 
fidgety on race day, there was always a 
cheering bit of song or yodel in which all 
their members took part with harmonious 
results. 

Our men’s downhill squad, with the 
exception of a trip of three days to Kitz- 
buhel in Austria for a conditioning race, 






















































put in their training at G.-P. The three 
Dartmouth members of the group—Rich- 
ard Durrance, A. Lincoln Washburn and 
Edgar Hunter—with some skiing already 
under their belts, were running wild when 
the rest of us joined them on the 11th of 
January. They were certainly skiing as we 
had never seen them on our New England 
slopes and the galloping speed with which 
they could frisk from bump to bump and 
get down into the valleys and twist through 
slalom flags was a great incentive and pace 
builder for the rest of us. Dick Durrance 
looked like the world’s best and is, for 
when the 10 or 15 world’s best get together, 
they have to take their turns at winning. 
Without his tireless energy in helping the 
rest of us and his complete knowledge of 
the courses and when and where to go for 
the best conditions, we would have ac- 
complished far less. Hunter unfortunately 
received a long cut on his leg in a fall on 
the first practise downhill time trial, which 
laid him up in bed for 10 days before the 
race. The team of 4 men—Richard Dur- 
rance of Florida and Hanover, Robert 
Livermore of Boston, George H. Page of 
Zurich and New York and A. Lincoln 
Washburn of Hanover—came up to race 
day on February 7th raring to go and in 
good shape except for Dick Durrance, who, 
three days before, had twisted two knees 
and an ankle while playfully “kittening” 
down a slope. This put him in bandages 
and lost for him the last three days of prac- 
tise. 

The girls’ downhill squad met at St. 
Anton on January 3rd, some arriving earl- 
ier and some later. Mrs. Dudley Wolfe, 
whose interest in skiing assembed the U. S. 
A. ladies’ team for the F. I. S. in 1935, was 
primarily responsible for getting together 
this year’s Olympic Squad. Coached and 
trained by Otto Furrer with the assistance 
of Tom Dabney and Herman Scholl, they 
followed the snow to Davos, back to St. 
Anton, and arrived at G.-P. for the final 
training on January 28th. The whole squad 
had improved rapidly during the training 











and came up to the game in full strength, 
with the exception of Miss Dorothy Brew- 
er of Weston, Mass., who was skiing very 
well in the early training until forced to 
stop by a severe back injury. The spirits of 
the team seemed always in tune with the 
morning greeting of their two self- 
appointed getter-uppers: “Jo horse, to 
horse, the British are coming.” Unfortu- 
nately, however, the girls did not beat the 
British girls’ team which was up to its 
usual standard. The girls’ team was made 
up of Elizabeth Woolsey, Helen Boughton- 
Leigh, Mary Bird and Clarita Heath. 

From the time of the announcement on 
the eve of February 3rd that the Newner 
was the course on which the race would 
be run, a period of high pressure skiing on 
this course ensued which literally filled 
the hospitals. 

The Neuner is just such a course as con- 
tradicts all rules of what a course should 
not or could not be. It is a “Believe It or 
Not Ripley.” A racer stands at the start on 
a summit among sparse open spruce and 
looks, as if over the edge of a cliff, onto 
G.-P., 3,000 feet down—right under his 
feet. In its upper section through trees, 
the course is one of many options; yet not 
like those famous Swiss meadows which 
are so steep that the cattle fall out of them, 
for the N is so steep that no cattle could 
ever get on, to have a chance to fall out! 
The whole upper section, carved out the 
past summer, for roughness of surface, 
steepness and crookedness, defies descrip- 
tion. Like the often pictured back of a sea 
serpent, the trail winds a twisted course, 
25, 50 or 100 feet wide with rolls of the 
surface fifteen feet deep on a twenty yard 
wave-length or thirty feet deep on a longer 
length with the pitch beyond the crest often 
almost a sheer drop on a turn with three 
tops for catch-alls if the crest or turn is 
forgotten. 

Thursday, the 6th, was the day of the 
parade of contestants and reserves and the 
official opening of the Games. Promptly at 
eleven a shot boomed and the parade started 

















into the big Olympic Stadium. In recog- 
nition of the origin of the games, Greece’s 
squad of two men and their national flag 
took the lead. Each nation, announced by a 
gun, followed in alphabetical order, with 
Germany, as host, coming last. The seats of 
the Stadium and surrounding hillsides were 
packed as the smartly dressed contestants 
formally marched in salute past the recep- 
tion stand and swung on to draw up in 
formation in line of columns behind their 
colors. 

Dr. Karl Ritter von Halt, President of 
the Games Organization Committee, im- 
pressively read a welcoming address from 
a rostrum on the field between the drawn 
up contestants and the reception stand, and 
shortly afterward Adolph Hitler, who 
stood uncovered in front of us during the 
whole ceremony, formally decreed the 
Fourth Olympic Winter Games of 1936 
opened. 

The Austrian squad of about 120 were 
gayly dressed and most enthusiastically 
clapped by the spectators. The Italian and 
Japanese squads were noticeably formal 
and dignified, both being dressed in mili- 
tary uniforms. Several of the bob sled teams 
carried their crash helmets in their hands, 
and some curling teams of older men were 
in comfortable and colorful garbs varying 
from kilts to Tyrolean hats and jackets. 
The Swiss in bright blue with their red 
shield on unbleached cotton wind breaks 
were colorful but the American girls’ team 
as a group seemed properly entitled to the 
many complimentary remarks and news- 
paper comments. Yes—they were some- 
thing to look at in their pure white wind- 
breaks carrying the U. S. Olympic shield, 
dark navy blue mufflers with their initials 
knitted on in white showing at the throat, 
trim navy blue knickers, gay red stockings, 
and white rubber ankle band puttees. 

The lightly falling snow, the calm, dig- 
nified, yet unostentatious presence of Hit- 
ler in his brown leather coat, the drawn up 
orderly columns of the contestants behind 
a semi-circle of their twenty-eight na- 


tional flags, the friendly greetings and ap- 
plause as the various squads marched in 
and out before the grandstands in tune to 
a splendid band, and the lighting of a 
torch-like flaming trough on top of a spe- 
cial Olympic Tower on the jumping hill 
above the Stadium, gave the very happy 
feeling of being cordially and not too form- 
ally welcomed to compete in sport. 

The morning of the 7th, ten telephone- 
connected report stations in trees and other 
points of good visibility were spaced along 
the course with military attendants to 
check each runner as he passed. Twenty 
first-aid stations were also established at 
fixed points on the course. Hundreds of 
military men lined the course keeping a 
continuous cordon so that spectators could 
not interfere with the runners. The ar- 
rangements were complete and perfect. 

The first of the forty girl racers started 
at lla. m., from a point thirty or forty 
seconds lower down than the men’s start. 
Watching the early starters in the girls’ 
race from different points of vantage along 
the upper part of the course brought me 
down to The Steilhang. The courage and 
skill with which they handled this treach- 
erous steep glade which ran out at the bot- 
tom across a narrow bridge was a high 
tribute to the standards of modern skiing. 
Many were the bad falls which threw the 
competitors out into the spectators, into 
the deep snow, and even off the bridge into 
the water. Many seconds were lost on these 
costly falls, yet always the often partly 
stunned racers dug themselves out and 
carried on. 

The first of the field of seventy men 
started at 12 noon running at minute in- 
tervals. The way the great ones took The 
Steilhang was a treat, and the crowds that 
climbed up to see this part of the course 
run were well rewarded. 

On the 8th the girls’ slalom was run 
over a most difficult course on the Guti- 
berg, the hill beside the big jumping hill, 
and on Sunday, the 9th, the men ran over 
a slightly different course on the same 
















































































ground. Electric timing, efficiently roped 
and patrolled sides of the run, clear pro- 
grams and prompt announcing during and 
after each run over a clear and well-toned 
loud speaker, were in keeping with the 
magnificence of the performances and the 
glorious setting and weather. The eager- 
ness of the contestants to bring up their 
combined scores proved costly under the 
extremely fast and near-icy conditions. A 
ripple of excited, stifled interest followed 
the leading competitors as they flashed 
down the course, and broke into a hearty 
roar as they crossed the finish line, which 
was only abated as “achtung” came over 
the loud speaker and the crowd waited 
breathlessly for the time. 

For an event which was included in the 
Olympic program this year for the first 
time, the size of the entry and the popu- 
larity accorded it by the spectators, are em- 
phatic confirmations of the growth of in- 
terest in this form of sport in New Eng- 
land in the last five years. 


What Next? 
by Thomas D. Cabot 


Mr. Cabot, resident of Weston, Mass., manufactures 
carbon black when not climbing mountains, skiing, or canoe- 
ing. This article brings out a tremendous opportunity as 
yet practically untapped for New England towns to attract 
visitors during the mud season. 


UD... SNOW GIVES WAY TO MUD, 
some of the large army of skiers who have 
made weekly pilgrimages to the country 
all winter will turn their enthusiasm to 
canoeing. Quick water canoeing gives 
much the same invigoration, thrill and 
beauty as does skiing. It should become 
equally popular. 

Do you object that the cost of a canoe 
is prohibitive, or that it is too difficult to 
get to and from a suitable stream? Let’s 
compare with skiing. A good second-hand 
canoe costs about $20.00, a new one 








$80.00; skis, bindings, poles, and boots 
for two people cost considerably more. 
Most of our large brooks are canoeable in 
freshet. Good streams for spring canoeing 
are no scarcer in New England than are 
good ski slopes. A canoe can be carried on 
any automobile almost as easily as two pair 
of skis. Pillows, mattress, or a pair of auto 
tires are placed on the roof of a sedan and 
the canoe will ride easily on its gunwales 
tied with rope to keep it from working 
fore and aft or sideways. An open car can 
use the windshield and back of the rear 
seat or rumble for support. With carry 
beams it is easy to manage two canoes. 
When it is appreciated how readily a mod- 
ern automobile carries a canoe, it will seem 
as easy to get organized for “downhill” 
canoeing as for “downhill” skiing. 
Making connections with your automo- 
bile at the end of the run seems a diffi- 
cult problem to the uninitiate. In settled 
New England it is surprisingly easy, al- 
though the methods vary. If the stream 
flows toward home, perhaps the best meth- 
od is to pick up someone at a filling sta- 
tion, store or farm house near the foot of 
the run and pay him a small fee to ride 
with you to the point of embarkation, drive 
the car back, and leave it in his yard until 
you arrive by canoe. But perhaps you don’t 
know how far you will get or perhaps the 
stream flows away from home? Then I 
have always found it safe to be improvi- 
dent and simply depend on hiring transpor- 
tation back to my own auto. Rarely is it 
necessary to ask twice in order to get a 
farmer to drive you upstream a few miles 
for a small fee on a Sunday afternoon. Of 
course, if there is a large party, an extra 
car can be left at the foot of the run; but 
this takes time and is seldom necessary. 
Now, as for the sport itself, “downhill” 
canoeing, like “downhill” skiing, is for 
the robust; the aged and infirm should 
stick to the levels in both sports. There 
needn’t be danger, for the best fun is on 
the smaller streams where an upset means 
only an icy wetting and a walk ashore. 

















Plenty of technique is needed to negotiate 
a rock-filled rapid without damage to the 
canoe or an ignominious upset. It can be 
learned only by experience. Quick deci- 
sions and accurate judgment are called for. 
More than most sports, quick-water canoe- 
ing requires an exact sense of time and 
distance, of balance, speed, power, rhythm, 
and direction. It demands both strategy and 
tactics. It is a matter of skill, not of 
strength. 




















The canoeist must be able to judge in- 
stantly the power and direction of the cur- 
rent and the course the canoe will tend to 
take if left unguided. He must be able in 
a fraction of a second to pick the best 
channel and anticipate each deviation of 
this from the unguided course by a thrust 
with the setting pole or a pull with the 
paddle. 

Flowing water is infinite in its varieties 
and presents a fascinating study which soon 
becomes subconscious, but never ceases to 
give enjoyment. The canoeist learns to 
recognize sunken rocks by the hump in 
the surface on the downstream side, to dis- 
tinguish shoal water from deep and swift 
from slow, to know which waves a canoe 
will ride and which will swamp the boat. 

The waves of a rapid, unlike ocean 
waves, remain stationary while the water 
moves through them. They are due to up- 











































ward deflections and sudden decreases in the 
velocity of the current. As they cannot all 
be dodged, one must learn to tackle them 
as well as possible. It is essential to ap- 
proach slowly by holding back with paddle 
or pole in order that the canoe may have 
time to rise. Where the width of channel 
will permit, a quartering position will 
usually help to keep the canoe dry, and the 
canoe can then be tipped a little to give 
greater freeboard on the side of an ap- 
proaching wave. The big backwave at the 
foot of a fall is often too steep and the 
canoe will, in spite of all, hit it too fast 
to ride up and over. Here the only safety 
lies in dropping into the eddy at the side; 
but such a manoeuvre is not easy, for the 
canoe must always be sidled into the eddy 
stern first. If the eddy beside a chute or 
the slack water below a rock is entered 
with the bow before the stern, the canoe 
will swing suddenly around and disaster is 
almost inevitable. Broaching to, from al- 
lowing the bow to be stopped by either a 
rock, an eddy, or a bit of slack water, not 
only invites an upset, but may cause the 
canoe to snag athwart the rapid. This is 
the most frequent cause of breakage. The 
boat acts as a dam and no human strength 
can free it before its back is broken. 

But in the smaller streams it is the rocks 
rather than the waves and eddies which 
are the major obstacles. As these are easier 
to recognize, the problem of avoiding them 
is largely one of technique in handling the 
canoe. The strokes of paddle and thrusts 
of pole are so infinite as to defy classifica- 
tion, but a few general remarks may help 
the beginner. In most New England trips, 
particularly on the smaller streams, the 
major reliance should be on the setting 
pole. The pole should be about ten feet 
long (I prefer twelve feet for large 
streams, nine for small), of spruce or 
maple, and shod with iron. The poler 
stands abaft the rear thwart when running 
double or with cargo sufficient to adjust 
the trim. His feet are well apart, but he 
must depend on rhythm and judgment of 




































































the force he will impart to the pole, rather 
than on footwork, to keep his balance. The 
shoe of the pole should be held forward 
ready for a thrust which will check the 
speed of the canoe and cause it to move 
sideways, swinging or not, according to 
the wish of the poler. The pole should be 
held with nearer hand up. It should not 
cross in front of the body when there is 
considerable forward speed, for if the end 
of the pole slips under a rock, there will 
be no chance to free it and the poler will 
be knocked over backwards into the water. 

The poler is assisted by the bow man with 
a paddle, whose job is to move the bow side- 
ways as indicated. The poler can act alone, 
but it is slower and more difficult. When 
the stern man drops the pole for a paddle, 
the duties of the bow man are greatly in- 
creased, for his partner will have neither 
the control nor the visibility. 

A paddler should knee] with his knees 
far apart in the bilges. This gives a better 
stance for using the paddle and avoids the 
danger of slipping against the gunwale 
and upsetting the canoe if it is tipped by 
eddy or rock. As sidewise motion is most 
important in rapids, yet never used in still 
water, the pulling strokes with paddle 
blade parallel to the boat must be prac- 
tised. The most effective stroke is to reach 
out to the side with paddle nearly vertical 
and pull the water sharply toward you. 
This is usually done with the nearer hand 
down, but when it is required to turn the 
canoe in the direction of movement, as is 
often the case when travelling faster than 
the current, the nearer hand should be on 
top and the further hand as far forward 
as one can reach. Except in backing water, 
or in swinging the stern, pushing strokes 
are less effective than pulling. 

We have been talking about “downhill” 
canoeing. It is well to learn the art of 
poling upstream, for use where automo- 
biles won’t carry you, but trips arranged 
to go wholly downstream afford the most 
sport with the least work. 

There are scores of good streams. 








Among the best quick-water runs within 
easy reach of Boston are the Souhegan 
(Greenville to Milford, N. H.); Soucook 
(Loudon to Concord, N. H.); Millers (S. 
Royalton to Athol, also Erving to Millers 
Falls, Mass.); Quaboag (W. Warren to 
Palmer, Mass.) ; Beaver (Derry, N. H. to 
Collinsville, Mass.); Squannacook (W. 
Townsend to W. Groton, Mass.); Con- 
toocook (E. Jaffrey to Peterborough, N. 
H.); Westfield (Cummington to Hunt- 
ington, Mass.); Green (W. Leyden to 
Greenfield, Mass.); Deerfield (Monroe 
Bridge to Charlemont, Mass.) ; Little Os- 
sipee (N. Shapleigh to E. Limington, 
Me.); Saco (Bemis, N. H. to Fryeburg, 
Me.); Blackwater (Potter Place to Con- 
toocook, N. H.); West (S. Londonderry 
to Brattleboro, Vt.); Saxton’s (Grafton to 
Gageville, Vt.); Shepaug (Litchfield to 
Sandy Hook, Conn.); Farmington (New 
Boston, Mass. to Collinsville, Conn.)* 

Skiing’s popularity has been stimulated 
by the fun of a weekend with congenial 
friends in a country inn. Canoeing offers 
the fun of camping out. Carrying camping 
equipment by canoe involves little addi- 
tional effort. Surely there is no better rest 
from a week in the city than a day of 
canoeing followed by a long evening camp- 
ing on the bank of a clear, swift river, 
in a wild New England valley, with the 
roar of water and smell of pine to bring 
peace and reflection. 





*For a larger list and directions, see “Quick-Water and Smooth: 
A Canoeist’s Guide to New England Rivers” by John C. Phillips 
and Thomas D. Cabot (Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont, 
$1.50). 


YANKEES IN on 
Fred H. Brown of fi. Hi. 


= H. Brown, Junior Senator 
from New Hampshire, is a very able law- 
yer with a flair for funny stories and a 
friendly and jovial manner. He hates os- 
tentation and formal dinner parties, and he 
delights in trout fishing and professional 

















baseball. His greatest grudge against the 
confinement on Capitol Hill is that ever 
since he entered the Senate, this venerable 
body has been in session throughout the 
month of June, thus depriving him of his 
pet pastime of following mountain streams, 
and hastening home, at the end of day, with 
a heavy catch; while the intensity of his 
absorption in the great American game 
dates back to his own boyhood. He tells 
you, with his infectious jolly laugh, that he 
was “baseball crazy from the time he was 
a kid.” 

This predeliction took a concrete form 
in his youth. He played baseball in Os- 
sipee, where his family had been prom- 
inent ever since 1784, when two of his 
ancestors — Jacob Brown and Richard 
Beacham—were among the incorporators 
of the town. He played baseball at Dart- 
mouth; he played baseball in his summer 
vacations. Then, deciding to pursue his 
pastime professionally, he was “farmed 
out” to Providence in the old Eastern 
League and afterwards “recalled” to Bos- 
ton. An attack of malaria, so malign in its 
after effects that he occasionally succumbed 
to uncontrollable drowsiness, even on the 
diamond, proved a temporary obstacle to 
his progress. But he staged a triumphant 
comeback, coached the Dartmouth team, 
caught on a pennant-winning team in 
Jersey City, and played with the New 
England League throughout three seasons 
which were supplemented, in winter, by 
studying at the Boston University Law 
School. A good deal of grit and gumption 
went into this dual undertaking, which 
laid a solid foundation for the highly 
creditable career which has followed it. 
Having been admitted to the bar, Fred 
Brown began the practice of law in Somers- 
worth where he has proven extremely suc- 
cessful. He has been City Solicitor there, 
and he has also been United States At- 
torney for the District of New Hampshire. 
His mitt and mask were eventually laid 
away—not, it may be conjectured, with- 
out some very real regrets—but he was 





soon taking up the cudgels of combat for 
the Democratic party. 

From the first he evinced great gifts as 
a vote-getter. He was mayor of Somers- 
worth for six years. In 1923 he became 
Governor of New Hampshire—an office 
held by only two Democrats since the Civil 
War; and in 1932 he defeated George 
Moses for the Senate, to the great surprise 
both of that redoubtable campaigner him- 
self, and of the supporters who had con- 
sidered him invincible. 

Mr. Brown has stated on the floor of the 
Senate that he “came to Congress with the 
hope that he might do what he could to 
put an end to holding company abuses.” 
These words were spoken with great sin- 
cerity. His desire to enter the Senate was 
the natural outgrowth of his long period 
of service (1925-1933) on the New 
Hampshire Public Service Commission, 
during the course of which he became 
deeply interested in the Electrical Utility 
question. The conviction gradually grew 
upon him that the best way to cope with 
this was in a national rather than in a local 
arena; and having reached the national 
arena, he has spoken emphatically and 
comprehensively on the subject nearest his 
heart, in connection with a bill designed 
to regulate the Public Utilities Holding 
Companies: 


“Mr. President, I have had some experience with state regula- 
tion of utilities. I served upon the New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission for more than seven years~—New Hampshire is not 
a large state—nor is it a densely populated state-——The utility prob- 
lem in that state ought not to be extremely complicated.—Our 
people are intelligent, industrious and law-abiding. They want 
only a fair deal for themselves and have always ungrudgingly 
extended a fair deal to outside capital—When I was appointed 
to the Public Service Commission of New Hampshire I was not 
wholly ignorant of the dangers of absentee ownership and ex- 
cessive concentration of economic power in the textile industry, 
but I was utterly amazed to find the degree to which absentee 
ownership and excessive concentration of power was carried out 
in the utility field from 1925 on.— 

“Between the destruction of the holding company and the de- 
struction of our democracy, the choice for me is not difficult, be- 
cause I know that the choice is inevitable-——Those of us that have 
had to deal with this holding company evil know that it is very 
real, and not a phantom of fiction. We know that the legislation 
proposed is neither punitive nor vindictive. It is a practical measure 
to meet practical realities. I have seldom been accused of being an 
extremist in words or in action, but if we fail to destroy this 
holding company menace, I say it will ruin us in the end.” 


This is the keynote of Fred Brown’s 
great crusade. He carries it forward with 
the courage of his convictions. 




































































1. Walter D. Brownell 





mi. AND MRS. WALTER D. BROWNELL of 
Providence and Little Compton, Rhode Island, 
are Yankees working for a unique aim and suc- 
ceeding beyond expectation. They are revolu- 
tionizing the growing of roses—they live, as it 
were, in a cloud of pollen, in a world of bloom. 
Fairy seedlings from fairy pots are being 
crossed, year after year, to develop—in brief—a 
rose more beautiful than a rose, that will bloom 
as easily as a daisy! 

The Brownells are amateurs. For thirty years 
they have financed an experiment in genetics of 
interest to rosarians all over the world. They 
have never sold a plant. When they have 
achieved a rose with a unique characteristic of 
foliage, color, bloom, it is patented; in thirty 
years they have patented only ten plants—na- 
ture, they point out, will not be hurried. The 
patented stock is given, not sold, to commercial 
growers and the patented plants operate on a 
royalty basis. Like an author and a publisher. 
The need for one of their roses is such that the 
grower has guaranteed them royalties on 35,- 
000 plants each year—a world’s record. 
Fifteen years of tireless research, disappoint- 


ment, experiment and labor preceded the tri- 
umphant birth of the Golden Climber, their 
first sensational rose. They also have coming a 
strain of re-blooming climbers which will sur- 
vive sub-zero New England winters and put 
forth in addition to other bloom colors, clear 
yellow roses, like handfuls of sunshine, from 
spring until fall. There is even—and this is a 
miracle for climbers—a rose at the tip of the 
cane. Color—recurrent bloom—survival below 
zero are the chief aims of the Brownell experi- 
ments. 

During the winter the couple work in their 
Providence home and move to Christmas Cove 
in the spring. The first of April, Mrs. Brownell 
says, is the perfect day to plant roses—not May 
or June when the amateur gardener is often 
filled with an ecstacy for digging. The real suc- 
cess of rose growing, she says, is knowing when 
rather than how! 

In the summer months a group of young 
botanists and students work on the Brownells’ 
farm in Little Compton in bowers, alleys and 
meadows of roses—pruning, emasculating buds 
with frail scissors manufactured in France for 
delicate operations on the eye, pollenizing, tab- 
ulating the history of each artificial mating. 

Mr. Brownell was graduated from Brown 
University in ’94 and from Harvard Law School 
in 998. He did not study genetics because—he 
tells you with a twinkle—there was then no 
subject of genetics to study. It is a new science 
whose increasing importance, related to plants, 
animals and man is emphasized each year. 

At the recent International Genetic Confer- 
ence held at Cornell University Prof. J. B. S. 
Haldane of Oxford and Cambridge, one of the 
leading biological chemists in the world, spoke 
with glowing praise of the Brownells’ experi- 
ments with roses. “They are,” he said, “of defi- 
nite benefaction to mankind.” 

Why not? I think it was George Santayana 
who said that beauty alone fights with men 
against death. 
































































































Book Talk 


by Maude W. Schrader 


Mrs. Schraders next Yankee Broadcast over Station 
WFEA will be Wednesday, April 1, at 5:45 P. M. 


The Last Puritan. (A memoir in the form of a novel) by 
George Santayana. (Scribner $2.75) 

No one knows how much invention and how much 
truth has gone into this life history of Oliver Alden. 
The numerous characters coincide with an era. Duty, con- 
science and an aloneness dominate his life, convincing 
himself on Puritan grounds that it was wrong to be a 
Puritan—and yet remaining a Puritan notwithstanding. 

His background represents a phase of American life, 
particularly of New England between 1889-1911 which 
Mr. Santayana had an opportunity to observe while teach- 
ing at Harvard. Not for the reader of popular fiction 
but for the reader who can appreciate rhythmical prose, 
who likes to increase his own capacity through the philo- 
sophical reasoning of fictional character studies. A re- 
markable memoir. 


Powerful America. (Our place in a re-arming world) by 
Eugene J. Young. (Stokes. $3.) 

The author, though writing perhaps with a too de- 
finite stroke, has given us a book, reviewing all the pit- 
falls of the world, our own endeavors in helping right 
the world’s wrongs and finally, being convinced of our 
innate national power, pleads for a recognition of this 
power for our welfare and progress. The balance of 
power long held by Great Britain and already tending 
in our direction can be realized, so the author’s argument 
flows, by strong nationistic leadership in world’s affairs. 
Though the argument is intriguing, one wonders just 
how nationalism can be so shaped into international ben- 
evolence as not to suggest nationalism as Italy and Ger- 
many see it and practice it. It is an interesting and 
thought-provoking book, highly recommended for con- 
troversy rather than endorsement. 


Interpretations, 1933-1935, by Walter Lippman; selected 
and edited by Allen Nevins. (Macmillan. $2.50) 

A record of the reactions of a brilliant commentator 
of affairs sanely discussing the events of these two years, 
which include policies and the varied phases of the New 
Deal and the consequent results at home and abroad 
pointing to a hopeful outcome. 


Personal Pleasures, by Rose Macaulay. (Macmillan. $2.50) 

Short essays on intimate subjects, such as the family 
album, bathing, church going, clothes and ignorance. The 
author is very modern in outlook, yet aloof and reflective 
in her writings. She possesses, to a great degree, power 
in condensed and concentrated expression. Bright metal- 


lic wit flashes throughout the book. 





VERMONT STORIES 


Hundred Maples, by Elaine Goodale Eastman. (Stephen 
Daye Press. $2.) 

The life story of a woman’s struggle against herself 
and her surroundings. The narrative takes you through 
her happy childhood, college, marriage and her restless 
years away from home. Upon her return to her Vermont 
valley she discovers the cue to her own happiness as 
told by the “Hundred Maples.” The character of Ellen 
is well developed. 


Walk Humbly, by Barbara B. Stevens. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin. $2.50) 

A simple heart-gripping story of a doctor’s wife in a 
Vermont village. Miss Stevens, in unfolding the char- 
acters of husband and wife, brought up on opposite sides 
of the railroad track and amalgamated into perfect unity, 
writes with a genuineness that is embodied in her text, “do 
justly—love mercy—walk humbly with God.” 


DOCTORS VIEW LIFE 


Disease and Destiny, by Ralph H. Major, M.D. (Apple- 
ton-Century. $3.50) 

A popular survey of diseases past and present, told by 
a medical historian. Through world travel and a knowledge 
of many languages and also through his gift of presenting 
the subject by witty ancedote, there is not a dull moment 
in the book. 


Doctor of the North County, by Earl Vinton McComb, 
M.D. (Crowell. $2.) 

A look into the life of a general practitioner; relating 
his own experiences and allowing his readers to glimpse 
“what a diverse task it is, with humor and anger mixed 
together, tricks of evasions to be met and unfeigned 
pathos.” These tasks and emotions are adequately described. 


Doctor T hinkright, by Clarence Hawkes. (Crowell. $1.50) 
If you have read “The Light That Did Not Fail,” by 
this author you will better understand and appreciate 
“Doctor Thinkright.” 
This doctor is a healer of spiritual ills and each story 
radiates strength and human appeal and proves most 
refreshing reading. 


GARDENERS 
“How to Grow Annuals” and “How to Grow Perennials,” 


by Victor H. Ries; of especial interest and value to the 
amateurs—many questions answered. (D. D. $1. each) 
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Well, we feel that our job as Col- 
lector is just beginning, really. In 
response to our call for “what they 
say in New England” and any frag- 
ments which will augment the tribal 
record, we have had several wheel- 
barrow loads of contributions! All of 
them, naturally, cannot be printed 
here at one time. This month’s of- 
ferings are from what rolled up in 
wheel-barrow number one: 

From Mr. Harold Bowditch of 
Boston (who complains that so many 
old New England expressions depend 
for their appropriateness upon a cer- 
tain raciness which is apt to be too 
strong for publication—a complaint 
which we have found ourselves mak- 
ing as we roll over on our tongue a 
particularly salty YANKEE bit): 

“JT would not trust him as far as 
I could kick an anvil up a hill.” 

“As square as a billiard-ball” and 
“as faithful as a rooster.” 

“As slow as whipping a lobster 
through a barrel of tar.” 

“Sticks like a poor cousin.” 

Mrs. Ellen Phillips, of Essex, Vt., 
sends these in: 

“Cutting my baby’s finger nails 
before he was a year old, a good 
woman assured me that he would 
become a thief (light-fingered). 

“The same woman said that a 
string of beads around the baby’s 
neck (one bead for each tooth to 
come) would make teething easy and 
painless, while a silk cord tied around 
the baby’s neck would prevent croup.” 

About a half wit:—“—didn’t know 
enough to suck alum drool.” 

A bad deed: “—was a pretty pup- 
py-snatch.” 

“69 and so ought to be hung to 
a sour apple tree” or “shot with rock 
salt.” 

“independent as a hog on ice 
with his tail froze in.” 

“If you bump your left elbow, it 
brings bad luck. But bump the right 
one harder and you are getting more 
good luck coming than bad.” 





These, from Mrs. Louise Wright 
of Nashua, N. H.: 


“A baby, to be bright, must fall 
of its own accord from a bed before 
it is a year old. An old lady of 80 
watched fearfully for my child to fall. 
It did. This octogenarian-ess ascribes 
a good part of her vigor and age to 
the fact that, as a young woman, sur- 
viving diphtheria, she swiftened her 
convalescence by sitting in the barn 
before the stalls, a horse’s head over 
either shoulder. The doctor had rec- 
ommended inhaling the strength from 
the animal’s breath! When she be- 
came strong enough, she cleaned the 
stables, also at his advice, to get full 
benefit of the strength-giving aroma! 

“Less severe measures I have known 
to have been recommended and car- 
ried out, like having a dog sleep 
with a sick child to give the child 
its strength.” 


It is our hope that there will be a 
continuous supply of these scrap-book 
fragments because we should like to 
print a cluster of them each month 
in these columns. 


Also, while we are on the subject 
of putting your pennies in the Col- 
lector’s cup, let us tell you that we 
are interested in inventions, weird 
stories, practical jokes, dreams and 
oddities . . . not to mention all 
kinds of short things that will not fit 
suitably into the make-up of the 
rest of the magazine. In fact (we’d 
rather not sound too compulsory and 
demanding) we hope that you will 
feel that the success of this depart- 
ment depends upon you. (We mean 
only to be wistful). Must we mention 
the dollar again? 


This next story of the prank-play- 
ing days of yore was sent to us by 
Mr. Philip W. Tieman of Cavendish, 
Vt: 

“TOOTHSOME ‘TRAGEDIE” 


Heralded by a tooting of horns 
and cracking of whip, a handsome 
coach rolled into the yard, drawn by 
four fine horses; a smart young foot- 
man in livery leaped down and held 
the door, while out piled several 
young men dressed in the height of 
city fashion. Chatting and laughing, 
they descended upon the inn and 
demanded a private dining-room. 

“But, dear Mr. Monro, we have 
no more rooms!” expostulated the 
landlord. “Indeed, the last one was 
but just taken as you drove up! A 


pity!” 
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“And who, pray tell, had the 
temerity to take our room from be- 
tween our teeth, as it were?” in- 
quired Monro with some annoyance. 

“An oldish man, not from these 
parts,—evidently a countryman,” was 
the answer. 

Another young dandy spoke up. 
“Maybe the fellow would be glad of 
company,” he suggested. “Ask him if 
we may have supper with him,—and 
once we are in there, I wager he 
will be glad to leave the room to us 
before a great while.” 

Protests by the rotund inn-keeper 
were of no avail,—in fact, they were 
made with little vigor, for these scions 
of the New York aristocracy were 
frequent and valued customers. How- 
ever, he need not have worried, for 
the old man seemed willing enough 
to share an otherwise dull evening 
with good company. 

Introductions followed,—the usual 
jumble of names,—and presently the 
staid bed-sitting room was the scene 
of boisterous merriment. A table was 
spread; wine flowed, and the young 
men became exceedingly mellow. 
Then as the meal drew to an end, 
young Duane spoke up. 

“You know, sir,” he remarked, 
“There’s a game we very often play, 
and which you might care to join.” 

“What is it you suggest?” asked 
the dignified host. 


“You see,” explained the younger 


man, “those of us who decide to 
remain for the evening agree, that 
anyone refusing to follow the lead 
suggested by anyone else, will assume 
the whole bill and also pay for any 
damages the rest may suffer. But, 
after all, I imagine you would hardly 
wish to—er—participate? ” 

“Why,” replied the other, to their 
astonishment, “That is a most novel 
idea, and would seem to be amusing. 
Do you begin, so that I may see how 
it is done.” 

Duane chuckled. “All right, sir, 
here goes!” and reaching for his 
hat, threw it into the fire. Without 
hesitation the others followed suit,— 
the old man’s joining the rest, which 
sputtered and smoked and then 
crackled merrily. 

“To the best man!” suggested their 
host, raising his glass. The toast was 
drunk with a will. 

Another of the young fellows then 
rose solemnly and stripped off his 
coat. “Try this, boys,” he ordered. 
The handsome garment went into 
the blaze. A moment later the rest 
of the party were coatless. Wine 














gurgled but conversation diminished. 


Gorgeous vests went into the fire; 
then silver-buckled shoes. The old 
man seemed not in the least dis- 
turbed: he followed every lead, while 
the others watched him in growing 
astonishment. With never a quiver, 
he drew his huge, old-fashioned sil- 
ver watch from his pocket and tossed 
it jingling in the coals among the 
fine gold ones of his companions... 
His turn coming at last, the old 
countryman summoned the _ inn- 
keeper. 


“Is there a doctor near at hand?” 
he inquired. 

“Why, yes,—but I do hope the 
gentleman is not ill?” was the some- 
what perturbed response. 


“Oh, not in the least. But we need 
him here, and with his tooth in- 
struments. Kindly fetch him as rap- 
idly as possible.” The old man sat 
back comfortably in his chair, sipping 
his wine and looking with an almost 
fatherly expression at the younger 
members of the party, who were ob- 
viously ill at ease. 


At last the rotund landlord came 
panting back, followed by a big, raw- 
boned person with a dirty brown bag. 

“Good heavens, the Vet.!” said 
someone. 


The new-comer smiled apologetic- 
ally, rubbing his hands. 

“My good gentleman, I was just 
driving by,” he whined. “And I’m 
so good with the teeth, horse or 
man—” 


“That’s quite all right,” murmured 
the old man tranquilly. He beckoned 
with a gnarled hand. “Right over 
here, Doctor.” 

The rest sat spell-bound. 

“Now,” went on the proposed vic- 
tim, “you see I have one remaining 
tooth. Kindly to draw it.” 


The veterinary complied. His big 
tweezers hauled and yanked, and 
presently held aloft a bloody sou- 
venir. 

The old man smiled grimly, and 
gazed from face to face. “According 
to the terms of our agreement, gentle- 
men, you will now submit to having 
all teeth in your heads drawn. Eh?” 

Monro mopped his perspiring face; 
then somewhat sheepishly he arose 
and bowed. “Sir,” said he, “The 
honor belongs to you. We shall be 
glad to assume the full obligation for 
the entertainment.” 


“And,” added Duane, “also apolo- 


gize for our most inexcusable in- 
trusion.” 


Their host waved his hand gra- 
ciously. “Did you really think,” he 
inquired, “that you could turn an 
old soldier’s flank so readily?” 

“And to whom, sir, do we owe 
the honor of our defeat?” asked 
Monro, 

“Why, I thought you knew my 
name, General Bayley, late of the 
Continental Army.” 

When the General cantered away 
late the following morning, he was 
far more handsomely garbed than 
upon his arrival. He even boasted a 
new gold watch. 


Is Richard Wilsted the only lime- 
ricker among you? He has sent us a 
grand collection about towns not too 
far from Dublin. We have printed 
them before, each time mentioning 
that it would be swell to have some 
other parts of the New England 
countryside perpetuated in limerick. 
But not a response. How about it? 

Wanted: Limericks about New 
England places. Who could resist 
the rhyming challenge of Skowhegan, 
Wallagrass, Ponkapoag, Teaticket, 
Felchville, and Quechee? 


There was an old rascal at Rindge 

So chock full of pep and of ginge 
That he strangled six wives 
(Well insuring their lives) 

Then was sent to the Chair for a 
Singe. 


A very lean maiden named Lily 
Infested the town of Fitzbilly. 
She complained: “I can’t flirt 
When confined in a skirt, 
But, the boys say, in shorts, I’m too 


chilly!” 


A wise-cracking codger at Wilton 

A shed to his dairy-barn built on. 
When asked for what use, 
He replied: “Just for juice 

Of the cow from a floor that is 
spilt on.” 


Mrs. Seaver Gilcreast of Williams- 
town, Mass., sent us this clipping 
from the North Adams (Mass.) 
Transcript: 

THE CHARLES STREET FUSS 
Editor of the Transcript: 

Just a few words to explain the 

recent “fuss” up on Charles street. 
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I am afraid that the public will get 
the wrong impression of us people 
on Charles street, that is, if they 
believe the piece in Friday night’s 
paper. To begin with; there is not 
many of us up here on Charles street 
but we are all “nice people” none of 
us have any jail record that I know 
of. This is not a public street, it has 
not even got a catch basin on it, al- 
though it has got a 34 inch water 
pipe line and sewer connections. The 
rain washes the street out pretty 
bad, and we all have to work to keep 
it in repair, by filling in the gutters 
with cinders, small stones, dirt and 
what not, and this is just what hap- 
pened yesterday. Mrs. Sherwin Ray 
came down with a wheel-barrow full 
of small stones, and started to fill up 
the gutter, close to Mrs. McPhail’s 
corner, which same corner is under 
dispute, and which we claim to be a 
“right of way,” which has been open 
for the past 43 or 44 years. The Mc- 
Phails saw fit to close it to save 
about 3 feet of their garden corner, 
and we saw fit to open it again, for 
it made it dangerous for trucks to 
turn the corner, and was impossible 
to get a fire truck up here at all. 
Well, Mrs. Ray dumped the stones 
in the gutter, close to the aforesaid 
corner, but mind you, not on Mrs. 
McPhail’s property at all. Mrs. Mc- 
Phail rushed up, and started throw- 
ing the same stones at her, hitting 
her twice, and Mrs. Harry Powell 
came down (to try and save Mrs. 
Ray’s life, I suppose) and Mrs. Mc- 
Phail started throwing them at her, 
and up on her (Mrs. Powell’s) lawn, 
and Mrs. Powell kindly threw them 
all back in the McPhail garden. They 
did not throw any stones at Mrs. Mc- 
Phail. Furthermore, Mrs. McPhail 
struck Mrs. Ray twice with a hoe. I 
would like to know who is the Bol- 
sheviks up here any how? It looks to 
me as though if there was, or is go- 
ing to be any arrests or court action 
we know who will be arrested, for 
we have a clear enough case of as- 
sault, with plenty of witnesses to go 
with it. Some day we are going to 
ask the city to “take over” Charles 
street, which, by the way, is one of 
the finest streets to live on in the 
whole city, for all of its wash-outs. 
Then after the city gets it, we are 
going to ask them to put up a monu- 
ment on that corner, in memory of 
all our dear neighbors who have 
been “knocked cold” with rocks, and 
all those who have been scratched 
with the garden hoe. Thank you. 


W. H. Garlick, Charles St. 
























































the county farthest 
north in Maine, contains 6,408 square 
miles, an area larger than Rhode Island 
and Connecticut combined. 

There is a house on Richwood Street, 
West Roxbury, Mass. which has windows 
in its wide chimneys. 

It was at Montpelier, Vt., that the first 
printing press was used in this country. 

Tired of depending 












ity life at Brook Farm.” His duty was to 
“play chambermaid to a cow.” Charles A. 
Dana, the famous editor, was at one time 
a member of the colony. 

Though Stephen Douglas of Vermont 
received only 12 electoral votes against 
180 for Lincoln in their presidential cam- 
paign, Douglas received 1,375,157 popu- 
lar votes as compared with 1,866,352 for 





on the wind for his sail 
boat on Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, a 


N. H. turned to 
the horse for power 
thereby inventing the 
horse-boat. 


ington, N. H 


man Ravine. 


in 1740, Edward Pat- 


Much of the money 
used in the construc- 
tion of the original 
Amoskeag Canal at 
Manchester, N. H. 
was raised by a public 
lottery approved by 





April Dates 


: April 1—Plant lecture, Stamford, Conn. 
resident | April 3—W. P. A. Orchestra Concert—N. E. Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston. 

of Moultonboro Neck, | aprit s—pPeople’s Symphony Concert, 4:15, N. E. 
Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
Boston Globe Travel Lecture, 8:15, N. E. 
Conservatory of Music, Boston. 

April 5—Nansen Club Snow Festival, Mt. Wash- 


April 7—MacDowell Club Concert, N. E. Conser- 
vatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 
: April 8—Plant lecture, New Haven, Conn. 
At Berlin, Conn., April 12—Harvard-Dartmouth Ski Slalom, Tucker- 


. April 13—Philadelphia Orchestra, Hartford, Conn. 
tison made the first | April 15—Flora of Scotland, lecture, Horticultural 
° Hall, Boston. 

tin pans. April 15—Opening Aureolus trout season, N. H. 
Opening yellow perch and trout, Mass. 

April 15—Metropolitan Singers Concert, N. E. Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston. 

April 16—Symphony Singers Concert, N. E. Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston. 

April 18—Conn. Beekeeper’s Ass’n, Hartford, Conn. 

April 24—Vermont Maple Festival. 

April 25—Children’s Theatre, afternoon and eve- 
ning, N. E. Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
to’ 


n. 
April 28—Indoor Tennis Match, Boston, Garden. 


Lincoln. 

There are 1,500 
lakes within the state 
of Maine. 


At Peterboro, N.H. 
the first public library 
in America, supported 
by public taxation, was 
established. And, a 
few miles away, at 
Dublin, the first free 
library in the United 
States was established 
in 1822. The Dublin 
library was supported 
by voluntary contribu- 
tions but its use was 
free to all. 

Almost every -one 
maintains that he 








the New Hampshire 
Legislature in 1802. 

Portland, Maine is the nearest Amer- 
ican port to Europe and is the winter ter- 
minus of the Grand Trunk Railway’s 
trans-Atlantic steamship connections. 

The first bank-notes of the United 
States were printed in Amesbury, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It was nine miles from Boston’s Beacon 
Hill that Brook Farm, one of the earliest 
Communistic experiments, was tried in the 
1840’s. The location was on the Charles 
River at Roxbury. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
““was one of the first to embrace commun- 





knows the location of 
Monadnock. But, alas, there are five moun- 
tains in New Hampshire bearing this 
name. 

An inventory of an early New Hamp- 
shire town includes the following: “155 
horses, 146 Republicans, 504 sheep and 
169 Democrats.”’ 

“The Great Apple-Tree,” which was 
set out in Francestown in 1761 by Samuel 
Nichols, had grown in 1889 to have a 
circumference of sixteen feet two inches 
and was still bearing fruit. It not only 
established a record for size but for years 
of fruitfulness. 























Golf 
Tennis 
Swimming 
Sailing 

















A Charming Year Round Country Home with ample acreage. Large living-room, 
dining-room, butler's pantry, kitchen, three fireplaces, wide verandas. Five master 
bedrooms, two fireplaces, two baths. Complete servant's quarters with bath. 
Electricity, spring-water, steam-heat. First floor lavatory. 



































FOR SALE IN DUBLIN, N. H. 


New Hampshire’s Most Exclusive 


Summer Colony 








Sixty 
Miles 

of Perfect 
Bridle 


Trails 
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s A Home On The Side of The Mountain. Five master bedrooms with two baths, 
| living-room, study, dining-room, two fireplaces, butler’s pantry. Servant's quarters 

with bath. Electricity, spring-water, garage. 
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', COMMUNICATE WITH OWNER THROUGH THE YANKEE 
$s 


OR WITH 
NIMS REALTY CO, KEENE, N. H. 
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LIVING FIGURES 


This is a gray day early in April and six 
oxen have just gone down the road pulling 
runners on which is carried an empty galvan- 
ized iron container which will be filled with 
sap on the return trip. Our neighbors, Ernest 
and Margaret Hunter, have made 150 gallons 
of maple syrup so far this season. They hop: 
to make at least as much more before the sap 
ceases to flow. They are praying for freezing 
nights and warm days. That is the combina- 
sapping weather. 


Some day (may that day be long delay ed!) a 


tion needed for perfect 
tractor will take the place of the six oxen. 
We always get a thrill out of watching Ralph 
Bean come down the road with his splendid- 
looking animals. It will not be easy to get a 


thrill out of watching a tractor. 


“ONE BELONGS TO A FARM” 


One farm woman who works hard but who 
intellectual and 


Rinn. 


just a paragraph or so from one of her per- 


lives richly because of her 


emotional wealth is Ethelyn Here’s 
sonal letters: 

“We had to cut wings on our Muscovy 
They 


ones—-but 


ducks, and it seemed wicked. had 


enormous wings—beautiful they 
were flying farther and higher every day and 
the hunting season is open, so we cut their 
wings. It wasn’t any child’s job, Those drakes 
weigh from fourteen to sixteen pounds and 
are strong as young cows! Ducks are intere:t- 
ing fowls as well as good business, and 1 hope 
to raise a lot more of them next vear. 
“That’s 


everything leads on to other days and seasons. 


one feature of country living--- 


Nothing is ever finished; one is never d:- 
tached or forced to be idle. There’s always 
done the sunrise 


so much more to be 


hills of 


never just for today; it is for today and also 


over 


the tomorrows. ‘Today’s work is 


for sometime next summer, or the summer 
after that. I think one belongs to a farm in 
a way it is not possible to belong to an apart- 
ment, a city house, or anywhere else, There 
is always something rooted deep into the 
future. Even if one goes away, some part of 
himself remains with the farm. One owns the 
fruit of his labor in a way not associated with 
will be better 


barter and trade. The world 


when more people learn to love the land,” 


TRAVELING NEW ENGLAND TRAILS 


with Thomas Dreier 


AND BECOMES A COUNTRY 
GRASSHOPPER 
Some of those persons who assume that by 
merely moving from the city to the country 
they may escape from poverty and other prob- 
lems should read the conversation between 
Archy, the cockroach, and the statesmanlike 


insect who asked: 
“Why do you not go to the country and 


become grasshoppers if living in town and 
being cockroaches is getting too difficult for 
On 


astonished 


your” which Archy observes: “I was 


at the simplicity of the solution 
but as | thought it over it occurred to me that 
perhaps it sounded more statesmanlike than it 
really was. ““How,” I asked him, “are cock- 
roaches to become grasshoppers?”? The other 
insect was justly indignant. “That is a mere 
detail which | leave to you,” he replied. 
Don Marquis does not solve the problem. 
He lets Archy continue to concern himself 
more with city problems and to observe the 
life of Mehitabel, the unmoral alley cat. We, 
from our perch in the country, merely ob- 
serve that it is just as easy for a city cockroach 
to become a country grasshopper as it is for 
an inexperienced city person without money 
to make a comfortable, easy living on a New 


England farm. 





































E-L-E-C-T-R-I-C-I-T-Y SPELLS 
“OPPORTUNITY” 


Farm homes are much more delight 
places than they were before electricity cam 
There’s no reason today why the farm hom 
should not be as comfortable as the fine 
suburban home anywhere. Approximiately . 
000, or nearly 54 per cent of our New Ham 
shire farm homes are enjoying electric se 
vice today. This is due to the splendid wor 
done during the past four and a half yea 
under tl 
Putnam. In a WR7 


Putnam quoted 


by the Farm Bureau Federation 
leadership of George N. 
talk Mr. 


Graften County farmer’s wife who had th 


radio recently 
to say about electricity: 
“E-L-E-C-T-R-I-C-I-T-Y spells electricit 
To me it spells opportunity to spend mor 
with children, to be out of door 


time my 


to read, to attend church with my famil 


and to participate in community activities, 

“Electricity now lights house and _ ban 
milks the cows, washes and irons our cloth 
An electric soldering iron saves many tri 
Our 


brings us the voice of our President, concer 


to the hardware store. electric rad 
lectures, and many other programs of interes 
A thousand-watt sun-bowl] helps to heat t 
house. It dries our hair. The children undre 
before it. Heat is readily available when ¥ 


reach home tired and cold from a long dri 








Amid the evergreens on the high lands near Silver Lake, 
i J. Shurtlidge, as well as Camp 
loneliness 
wall, mending the road, wood-chopping, puttering, 


Dr. A. 
places. 


W. 
Dr. 


Eichard S. Eustis, R 


“There is no 


Reggio, Dr 
Reggio writes: 


sitting and enjoying the view. 


B 





in the town of Nelson, are the homes @ 
Marienfeld, and othe 
in the country—the country auction; building the 
fixing, mending, making, tramping and then 7 
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For Real Old Time 


Yankee 
Antiques 





a visit with 


MRS. HELEN S, POLLARD 


who runs 


Ghe KReene 
Antique Shop 


WASHINGTON STREET 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


will be worth your while 
ww 


Mrs. Pollard has lived 
where she is now for 
more than 57 years and 
her family have lived 
within a stone’s throw 


since 1800. 
° 


YOU'LL FIND A 
LARGE COLLECTION OF 


¢ Hampshire Pottery 
* Early Flip Glasses 
* Peach Blow Ware 


(made either at 
Sandwich or New 
Bedford) 


* Sandwich Glass 
¢ Early English Furniture 
* Early Pratt Ware 


ASK TO SEE THE 
BACCHUS MUG 
WITH THE FROG 
IN IT 


.+.and mention this 
advertisement when 
you call, 


OO 








“With the aid of electric appliances we ac- 
complish more, we live better and in all prob- 
ability we shall live longer.” 

Isn’t that a real story of increased op- 
portunity for a fuller and more satisfying farm 


life? 


SO THEY CONTINUE TO CLIMB 
MOUNTAINS 
Why do people climb mountains? Once 
Betty Mercer and friends started up 
Webster Cliff Trail on a rainy day. “What a 
cussedly stiff climb that is!” she writes. “Such 


some 


labor, however, has its rewards and ours was 
an Alice Thrush. | had never heard one before 
and | simply couldn’t believe my ears. The 
wonder of it. The range of some opera stars 
affects me the same way, When they go up 
beyond the limit | think possible, it reduces 
me to incredulous joy. It can’t be, but it is. 

“You tramp yourself so there is no reason 
why | should tell you how reviving it is. We 
had fun trying to figure out a ‘sensible’ reason 
for our hard work. It ended usually in gales 
of laughter. 

“We met several amusing people, saw thore 
mountains in poses and moods that struck us» 
dumb, discovered all sorts of new butterflies 
and flowers (one sturdy, little .one—Labra- 
dor Sandwort—which | lost my heart to) 


clambered down Mt. Adams until our tocs 
almost went through our sneaks and our knees 
emitted howls of protest, caught a glimpse of 
a yellow-faced bobcat with a dark, reddish- 
brown bonnet, saw that beautifully shy motion 
of a racoon retreating into the night, watched 
a tremendous electrical storm from the win- 
dows of Madison Spring Huts, ate and slept 
like super-humans, and came back windswept, 
soaked, and gay—so gay. If you had seen us 
through the windows of Sunny Meadows, | 
am sure you would have turned us away! 
Tramps. 

“And why do people climb mountains? | 


don’t know, do you! ws 


New 


dog boast of a better record than this? Duchess, 


Can any England summer colonist 
a miniature police dog, has been coming with 
her mistress, Mrs. Howorth, from her home 
in Pennsylvania for eleven years, That makes 
1,000 


traveled to 


miles a year. In addition she had 


Tucson, Arizona, three times, 
made one trip down to Panama and back up 
the west coast, one trip to South America, 
spent a winter in the Barbados, and won a 
bundle of ribbons at the Chinook Kennels Pet 
Dog Show last August. Has your dog been 
coming to New Hampshire more than eleven 


years? And without a single miss? 


Cc 















FOR SALE! 


The Hundred 
Year Old 


Lake 
Property 


of 
CURTIS I. SILVER 
HARRISVILLE, N. H. 


- - in the heart 
of the 
Monadnock Region 





Porch of the present 
building offers an un- 
equalled view of the 
north face of Monad- 
nock Mountain twelve 
miles away. On clear 
days you can see peo- 
ple on its summit! 


FINE WELL — BARN — SMALL 


GARAGE — EXCELLENT SWIM- 
MING — FISHING — 8 ACRES 
ALL OPEN WORKED FARM- 


LAND — SIXTY RODS FROM 
VILLAGE — LOW TAXES — 
YANKEE NEIGHBORS 


Apply 
Mrs. HENRY MACDONALD 
Harrisville, N. H. 
"Phone 25 


Brokers Protected 












































Every New Englander 
Knows 


BURBREC 
NURSERIES, INC. 


--a Yankee Institution 
Located In 
Historic Old Lexington 





Specializing in plants, seeds and trees par- 
ticularly suited to New England climatic con- 
ditions, 


You'll find all the latest and most suitable 
fertilizers, garden implements and insecticides 
here . . . ready for immediate shipment... 
in addition to some 


—NEW INTRODUCTIONS— 


in roses you will 
surely want to try! 


(Hybrid Teas) Alezane, Gloam- 
ing, Matador, Better Times, 
Token, White Briarcliff and a 
very dark variety Tremno. $1.50 
each, $15 per dozen. Special col- 
lection of the above named seven 
varieties at $8.75 f.o.b., Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 


Also new introductions in the 
Polyantha or Baby Rambler 
Roses: Anne Poulsen, Permanent 
Wave and Rouge. These three 
outstanding Roses for $3.50. 





















You'll enjoy the drive to our nurseries 
where you can pick out for yourself from our 
large growing stock this summer's needs . 
or just a postcard from you mentioning the 
Yankee will bring you our 


Free Catalogue 


BURBREC 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Formerly Breck’s Nurseries 


Lexington, Massachusetts 











Rev. William F. Davis of the M. E. Church 
of Watertown, Connecticut, has been spending 
his summer months on Welch Island in Lake 
Winnipesaukee since 1891 and the thrill of 
arriving at the camp increases in intensity with 
the years. That’s how we wish all our summei 
colonists felt—and, probably, most of them do. 


Now and then we see a tree that reminds 
us of the virgin pine forests. Arthur Pound, 
in “Second Growth,” describes such a forest: 
“A place of dim shade where one might walk 
unimpeded between mighty trunks on a carpet 
of needles cushion-thick. That forest was ma- 
jestic, simple, uniform; it had crushed all op- 
position, and had almost triumphed over time 
itself, Only civilization could destroy it.” 


He is beginning to realize the mistake he 
made in coming to New England for his 
summer vacations. We are talking now about 
Fred Rakestraw of Philadelphia who does his 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Maistre. Not being able to fish all the time 
he permitted himself to be led to Frank 
Bryer auctions and to antique shops. “My 


loafing with Frederic Le- 





house,” he writes, “is commencing to look 


like an antique shop. 1 now have twelve 
spinning wheels parked about the house, with 
two additional Well, | 
all we have to say is this: If a man hasn’t 


models at my office.” 


sufficient strength of character to keep away 


from Frank Bryer’s auctioneering, he deserves 


to have his house filled with antiques. That 
man sold the author a fur coat on a hot sum- 


mer—a sizzling summer day. 





(Continued on page H) 
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lt seems strange to think of New England's finest flowers in connection with New England's most 
Nevertheless, the above is a picture of Mrs. Frederick Brewster's greenhouses at Dublia, 
New Hampshire, where her beautiful exhibits at last month's Boston Flower Show were raised. Mn 
7 She became interested in this kind of work on accout 
of her deafness, and the result of this interest and the compilation of mamy ideas, gained from travels 


severe storms. 
Brewster is a lover of everything horticultural. 


abroad have brought her national attention and admiration. 


D 






Photo by George M. Finnie 


All subscribers to Yankee who have 
anything genuine to swop are invited 
to use this column. Allowance: one 
insertion of not more than 4 lines per 
issue, 12 issues a year. Send replies to 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from 
the service of putting one swopper in 
touch with another, YANKEE assumes 
no responsibility. 


Four swell French and German travel post- 
ers, brand new, will be swopped for a gal- 
lon of this year’s first run maple syrup. A—1 


What good books, reliable firearms, or A-1 
band instruments am | offered for a good B & 
L compound microscope; two objectives, two 
eyepieces, case and key? A—2 


Irish 
for 
sixty 


Will swop beautiful thoroughbred 
setter bitch, whelped July 10, 1935, 
thoroughbred Guernsey heifer, value 
dollars. A—3 


One pair Haugen jumping skiis, hickory, 
with harnesses. Length 7% feet, will be 
swopped for 1 pair Johansen Nilsen downhill 
skiis with harnesses around same length. A—4 


Old coins! Will swop or buy old coins 
Let me know what you have. A—5 


I will swop Automatic Oil brooder for set 
of bar bells, dumb-bells or rifle. A—6 


C Melody Saxophone, never used; cost 
over $100; perfect condition. I want a Shet- 
land pony, yearling mare preferred. A—7 


One set Harvard Classics (five foot book 
shelf) 47 volumes, absolutely new and spot- 
less, will be swopped for one black walnut 
book case with glass doors. A—8 


I have a Japanese Tea Set in wicker basket 
I'm looking for either a good wool braided 
rug or fancy vest (the more like wall paper, 
the better). A—9 


I'm willing to give something nice for a 
light ski parka also need a Blodgett log rule 
caliper. A—10 


Will swop a badly worn but warm seal- 
skin coat, lady’s size 40, for navy blue wool 


wary to make plain skirt and jumper 
A—11 


Decorated parchment lamp shade, ten inches 
square Never used. Will swop round or 
oval wood picture frame. A—12 


Will swop or buy old UV. S. coins. 
list, giving dates and full description 


Write 
A—13 


: I have one dozen Wedgewood plates with 
Princeton scenes; never used and worth $18: 
also one lovely Dresden china tea set worth 
at least $50; 72 pieces. Who has a pony or 
donkey that doesn’t kick or a canoe in good 
condition? A—14 


One mahogany stand for cheval glass (glass 
not offered) in excellent condition, will be 
Sswopped for what have you? A—15 





The masses, private and public, have point- 
ed their doubting fingers at us and said, ‘“The 
Swoppers’ Column appears to be faked up’’. 
Not that they cared, you know— it still makes 
amusing reading. 

For instance, here is what the 
Evening Citizen has to say about it: 


Laconia 


New Englanders will enjoy the Swopper’s 
column which all subscribers who have any- 
thing genuine to swop are invited to use. 

One wonders at “One mahogany picture 
frame—round, about six inches in diameter. 
Just the thing for George W. Ancestor. I 
want something frivolous and impractical.”’ 


Then there’s ‘‘tough looking coon skin 
coat, split in back, but still warm. Man's 
long length. Am looking for grandmother's 
shawl in good condition 

One might almost suspect that Publisher 
Sagendorph, tall and rangy, had such a coat 
and was looking for some fun along the line 
of swopping. 


Now YANKEE wants to answer. Not only 
is this department antiseptically pure and un 
faked, but it has turned out to be a workable 
active medium through which genuine ex 
changes have materialized 

And much more. The swops have not been 
just the passing of goods over an imaginary 
counter. With the process is mixed a good 
amount of human interest and what the pro- 
fessional quantities called ‘‘folksiness”’ 


Let these letters speak 

“. . . Enclosed is the price of one hun- 
dred pounds of bread flour in exchange for 
those old time recipes. They sound swell.’’— 
Boston. 


the March 
referring to your interest 
in old coins. I have two Chinese coins dated 
1102-6. I took them to a Chinaman to find 
out if they were authentic. He said that the 
dates were correct and that they were very old 
coins. He had never seen any of them in cir- 
culation in his lifetime A missionary who 
returned to the United States about two years 
ago gave them to me, and if they have any 
value, | would like to sell them. They were 
struck during the reign of Emperor Hui Tsung 
of the Sung dynasty. If these coins interest 
you I would be glad to hear from you.’’— 


Rockville, Conn 


‘I saw your advertisement in 


issue of YANKEI 


“As advertised, couch 
fortable, but eggs 
and more. I have just the neighbor to sit on 


the couch!’’—Hancock, N. H 


your was not 


the 


com 


certainly worth dozen 


“The parka arrived all right and is just 
exactly what my husband wanted and as soon 
as I sort of gather myself together after an 
extremely strenuous two weeks I will send 
you the seeds. 

Now the Rose of Sharon are an annual 
flower growing from two to three feet high 
Plant them in any good soil where there is 
sun and just broadcast; don’t sow or thin 
out so that they are in rows. They have a 
strong affection to thus being grown. The 
blossoms are bell shaped, either pink or white, 
and the fascinating thing is that one never 
knows which a plant will have, but there is 
always about an equal amount of each color 


E 


| Open the little round pods and you'll find a 
| little circle of black seeds. 
plant. 

These are the true Rose of Sharon and the 
shrub which is advertised as such is simply a 
stolen name for a perennial shrub. My great- 
grandmother came from Aberdeen and settled 
in Maine and she brought with her the Rose 
of Sharon and some Highland cranberries, a 
small red berry nothing like 
They make a delicious sauce 

We have saved the seeds each year for three 
generations and there is never a garden in the 
family without these plants 
them where they 
close friends. 


Separate these and 


our cranberry 


We only give 
will be appreciated or to 
I am also sending you a special collection 


of zinnia seed I save my own—have for 


a friend who con- 
siders an ordinary zinnia a horribly crude 
thing, said “Those are as beautiful as chrys 
anthemums. 


four years—and last year 


The colors are wonderful.’ 

Now when spring comes I have coxcomb, 
fristesia (an old 
primrose, columbine, and a deep orange daisy, 
mallow, beauty plant and about a hundred, 
more or less, that I haven't the least idea what 
they are 


fashioned pale lavendar). 


I just gathered them up from home 
They spread rapidly. Would you like 
some of these? 

But I must not get started on gardens! [| 
am enclosing two pictures of my garden 
the girls, Charlotte and Margaret, are standing 
back of the fristesia bed 

Thus endeth the 
H. 


Winchester, N 


lesson 


like New 
primers as well as we like the pig 
buster!" Vt 


“I hope you will the England 
What a 


—Brattleboro 


A further pudding-proof for you doubting 


Toms would be to try out a swop or two, and 
see! 


It's your turn now 








Classified 


(sc a word per insertion) 








ONE 


cellent 


CORONA 


condition, 


PORTABLI 
three 


York St., 


rYPEWRITER 
Price $26 


New Haven, 


Ex- 
Nor- 


years old 


ton Canfield, 320 Conn 


DOUBLI 
suction | in 


ACTING HANDPOWER 


discharge, 


PUMP 
first class condition, 
New 


1% in 
one year 
dollars delivered in 


Chesham, N. H 


| partial use, six England 


Box 45, 








NINI 


pertect 


CASES 
condition 17% x 
I Oo. B. Keene, N. H 
N.H 


CROBANK ANTIQUE 


224%,—60 


Grade B 
Four cents pound 
Box 166, 


Inquire Dublin, 





EVERYTHING IN REAL 


to estate 


ESTATE—from house lot 
the N. H. State De- 
and New England Council 
Realtor, 17 St.. Keene, 


Co-operating with 
velopment Commission 
Gilman C. Gunn, 


N. H. 


Roxbury 
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The Ship Shape Inn 


281 West 4th Street 
Near West 11th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
Phone Chelsea 3-9585 
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@ Delicious Foods 








e Foreign Specialties 
e Delightful Atmosphere 
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TU RF AND 
TANBARK 


“The Newspaper 
of the 
Horse World” 


If you love horses, 
send for your 
Sample 
Copy 
to 


TURF and TANBARK 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


















Some of the Manuscripts Received Recently 


We would be pleased to hear fr 
which titles seem most appealing. 
Title 


The Night and The Lion, story 
Mr. and Mrs. Green Go To The Village, sketch 
Our Waterfront Chorus Reborn?, article 


om our readers 


Where From 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Framingham, Mass. 


Did You Know That—?, suggestion for column feature Tilton, N. H. 


The Chestnut, story 

The Road To Ruin, story 

In Summer Seas, The Isles of Shoals, essay 

Indian Summer, story 

The Old Ship Carpenters Of New England, article 
Lovers Of Old Walls, essay 

Call It A Million, story 

Town Of Thornton, article 

The Black Fountain Of Yankees, article 
Saturday, story 


Tilton, N. H. 

Winsted, Conn. 

West Rye, N. H. 
Springfield, Mass, 
Laconia, N. H. 

East Woodstock, Conn. 
Marshfield, Vt. 


Hampton, N. H. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


A True Story of The New Hampshire Fauna, article Deering, N. H. 


The Hills Of Home, story 

Brimfield Beginnings, article 

It Did Happen Here, article 
Mademoiselle Daniel Webster, article 
The Wreck Of The Nottingham Galley, article 
True Story, story 

What About The What-Not?, article 
Understanding, story 

We Need More Hikers, article 

The Cool Of The Evening, story 

A Letter Home, sketch 

The Wild Yankees Of Wyoming, story 
The Haskins Girls, one act play 

The House On The South Road, article 
Why We Moved To New Hampshire, article 
Released At Daybreak, story 

In A Canadian Tavern, story 

Second to England, story 

April Afternoon, essay 

The Timber Deal, story 

Corn Cob Clippings, feature 

Memories Of A Little House, sketch 
Business Men’s Lunch, story 

Paradise and Pa, article 

Echoes, sketch 

Flame, story 

Transplanted, story 

The Granite Of Yankee Greatness, article 
Just An Ordinary Woman, sketch 

The New Neighbors, sketch 

Artery Cutters, sketch 

New Hampshire Authors, essay 

Black Cat For Luck, story 

Death Of A Bootlegger, story 
Afternoon In October, sketch 

Dear Violinist, sketch 

Down East Real Estate, article 
Introduction?, sketch 

Blizzard Cripples New England, sketch 
The Antique Adorer, sketch 


New York City 
Springfield, Mass. 
Manchester, Vt. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
Water Village, N. H. 
Manchester, N. H 
Chicago, Ill. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Franklin, N. H. 
Springfield, Mass 
Barto, Pa. 
Marlboro, N. H. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Warner, N. H. 
Randolph, Vt. 


Kittery, Maine 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
New York City 
Bristol, N. H. 
Mansfield, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 

New York City 

South Portland, Maine 
Franklin, Ohio 

Boston, Mass. 
Lebanon, N. H. 

New York City 

New York City 
Manchester, N. H. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Marked Tree, Arkansas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Bowdoinham, Maine 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Marblehead, Mass 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


A New England Institution—-Hot And Crisp, essay Lakeport, N. H. 


Green Bay Tree, story 

The Handyman, story 

I Thought Of Edith, story 
Three At Saint Jack’s, story 
Orchard House, article 

Harvey And The Sea Cow, story 
Defense Of The Kennistons, story 
New Hampshire Spirit, article 


F 


Brunswick, Maine 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 
South Bend, Indiana 

Springfield, Mass. 

Bellows Falls, Vermont 

Portland, Oregon 

New York City 
Portsmouth, N. H 
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S. Photo 
t. You never know what you'll meet on a country road in New England Wr. u 


coming from New Jersey for forty years to enjoy the 





a. driver on Hurricane Mt., at Kearsarge Even without the oxen, doesn't the 
ne 
j Personality, article 


IL Nero, sketch 
A Bit Of History, sketch 
j Half-Dark, story 
For Her, No Tomorrow, story 
4. Spiritual Agent, sketch 
"y There Ain’t No Justice, story 
* The Blood Of Heroes, story 
7 A Visit To A Quaking Bog, article 
re. One Big Happy Family, story 
There Is A Santa Claus, one act play 
} The Old Barn, story 
ne On Hobnobbing With Royalty, sketch 
Trial By Ice, sketch 
ty Prize Swopper, sketch 
H. Lament For The Picket Fence, essay 
= Nestor Learns Her First Real Lesson, story 





Il Cardinal Flowers, essay 

ty Three Gifts, story 

me The Little Ember, sketch 

es Butterfat, story 

- Notes and Observations Of Puritan-Given Names, essay 
HI New England Coast, story 

ity True Supernatural Story 


ity | A Quaint Old Homestead, essay 
H. Sally Of Sunnyside, story 
With Music, story 


Conway country, encountered these 


road look 


Noel Wellman 


ellman, who has been 


oxen and their 
enticing ? 


Seabrook, N. H. 


Belmont, Mass. 

South Bend, Indiana 
Skowhegan, Maine 
Brookline, Mass. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 
Allston, Mass. 

North Canton, Ohio 
Providence, R. I. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Bethel, Maine 
Dalton, Mass. 
Keene, N. H. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Chicago, Ill 


Concord, N. H. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Concord, N. H. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Laconia, N. H. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rockport, Mass. 

West Willington, Conn. 
Grove City, Pa. 
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 ) HOW IT FEELS TO BE A DAMUYANKEE 


DOWN SOUTH 
SHALL THE WORLD SPEAK YANKEE? 


THE THIRD VOLLEY 
OF THESE | SING 
WALLS 
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by Charlotte Story Perkinson 













by Wood Kahler! 
by Robert M. Hyatt| 
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by George Allen England| 











RAGS 


Perhaps you have noticed lately your old friend 
the rag man with his song “Any rags, lady?” 

and wondered why you haven't seen him for 
the last four or five years (at a time when per- 
haps you had plenty of stuff you would have 
liked to turn into money; but you couldn't get 
the rag man to come around.) 


The rag and waste paper fraternity has been 
in hiding for the last few years for the simple 
reason that new material has been so reasonably 
yriced that it hasn't paid to go looking for 
rags to grind up. 


But with the recent advance in commodities,— 
wool has actually doubled in price,—the old 
shoddy mills are again going ahead night and 
day; and it is inevitable that you are 
going to pay more for a pure virgin fabric or, 
if you insist upon paying the same old price 
level for clothes, you are going to get cloth 
with a mixture of cotton or shoddy 


eithor 


Of course you know 
but ground up old 


that shoddy is nothing 
rags, and you would be 
aghast if you knew some of the scultch being 
ground today that is going into the clothes 
that maybe you are going to wear 


How are you going to know whether the cloth 
is virgin wool or not? Well, in the first place, 
go to a reputable merchant who knows what he 
is selling; secondly, choose a worsted for your 
suit if possible, because worsteds are much more 
difficult to adulterate than are so-called woolens 
A worsted, indeed, cannot be adulterated at all 
with shoddy Worsted is the choice long fibres 
of wool whereas a so-called woolen is made of 
the short uncombed fibres. 

So the next time you hear the rag man call- 
ing. remember he is getting material 
body's suit--we hope it won't be yours 


$24 


@ On WHDH Thursdays at 6:30 p. m. 


for some- 





SUITS & TOPCOATS 
No Cotton—No Shoddy 
DIRECT AT THE MILL 











MERRIMAC MILL 


ALFRED C. GAUNT & CO 
Near Town Hall Just off Route 28 
Methuen, Mass. 


Also Boston Salesroom 
100 Boylston St., Room 938 























































neath you. 


breeze. 


coupon now. 




























BEAUTIFUL FREE GUIDE 


Just off the presses, the new 1936 New 
England Vacation Guide. Full of interest- 
ing pictures, crammed with helpful spe- 
cific vacation information. 


in NEW ENGLAND 


IT’S ONLY A STEP 
from SEASHORE 
TO MOUNTAINS 





IN New England you can crowd your vacation 
days full of varied pleasures. 

In the morning you can stand on a moun- 
tain top, with a glorious panorama of woods, 
lakes, streams and white-spired villages be- 


On that same afternoon you can be swim- 
ming or boating on a crystal-clear lake. Or you 
can be sailing on the ocean in a stiff off-shore 


It's possible almost anywhere in New Eng- 
land to play golf in the afternoon and attend 
a “summer theatre” at night. 

Come and enjoy delicious shore dinners. 
Come and enjoy your favorite sport in a cli- 
mate which stays cool all summer. 
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Tear out the 


“MLW ENGLAND® 





New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me my free copy of 
your new 1936 Vacation Guide 
YAN-16. 


Name 


Address 














A MYSTERY IN STONE 


Over in a deep valley, about a mile from 
Middleton, surrounded on all sides except the 
northeast end by mountains, and about fifteen 
miles east of the Devil’s Den, as Orman T. 
Headley tells us, lies one of the most desolate 
of deserted farms. 

Mr. Headley says there is just one spot in 
the whole valley that is touched by modernity 
and that affords any relief from the density 
of isolation. In this spot are buried Stephen 
Webster, soldier of the War of 1812, and his 
wife, Sallie Bickford. Stephen was born in 
1796 and died in 1872. 
in 1796 and died in 1878. 

Stephen Webster’s farm was quite different 
New The 


oddity noted by the observer are two small 


His wife was born 


from most England farms. first 
pens exactly alike in the rear of the house, 
each 30x36 feet, side by side, with no gates or 
openings, with walls of stone fully built, but 
with double thickness. What purpose could 
these pens have served? 

Then there were two natural ridges, each 
walled with stone four to six feet high, and 
on these was a heavy growth of pine of a 
different type from any other found in the 
valley. Where did these pines come from and 
what was Stephen’s idea in planting them 
there? 

Between the two knolls, in one-acre lots, 
there are walls varying from four feet thick 
to a full eighteen-foot thickness. These acre 
lots are almost perfect rectangles and there 
are six or eight of them. They had seemingly 


had 


never been plowed or cultivated. Why were 


virgin growth and to all appearances 
these walls built to the usual height? 


Mr. Headley 


just a natural lover of walls. He had plenty 


wonders if Stephen wasn’t 


of time on his hands, loved the beautiful 


wooded acres, didn’t mind hard work—es- 


pecially handling heavy stone, and did it bit 
by bit as a pastime. Perhaps wall building was 
his hobby. 

Before the Civil War, over in New York, it 
cost forty cents a rod for building stone walls. 
One man was supposed to be able to build 
about one and one-half rods a day. Mr. 
Headley 1864 


running yards of this stone wall on Stephen’s 


figured out that there were 


place, or about 379 rods. To build these walls 
today would cost between three and four thou- 


sand dollars at the very least. 


Sometime when you want to get off the 
main-traveled road you may visit this de- 
serted place yourself. 

WANTED: A young Yankee college graduate with 


an independent income who would like to swop his time 
and possibly some expenses for an opportunity with this 
magazine, 


H 

















Your Own Magazine 
Edited to Represent 
You 


Would you like to have the exclu- 


sive use of an advertising medium 
with variety, flexibility, sincerity, in- 
dividuality, completeness, _effective- 
ness, and personality, at an economi- 


cal cost? 


edited by 
these 


A sales _ publication 
has all 


attract 


Thomas Dreier attrib- 


which 


convince 


utes attention, arouse 


interest, your prospect, and 


bring action. It has a definite place 
in your advertising and selling pro- 


gram. 


It may consist of anything from a 
small four page size to a large sixteen 
page elaborate magazine. It can be 
used by any manufacturer, wholesaler, 
and retailer, regardless of size, rating 


and their market. 


This sales messenger can commem- 
orate an anniversary, carry a complete 
sales story, or do missionary work 
It can be sent to manufacturers, deal- 
ers, or consumers, whether they be ac- 


tive, inactive, or new prospects. 


The cost of such publication is low 
there 
only to those prospects you want to 
will go the waste 


because is no waste. It goes 


reach. Few into 
basket. One of our clients 
“The whole issue appealed to us, and 
for that reason we wanted to make it 


writes: 


available to some of our key men.” 


Our own monthly 


THE VAGABOND 


will tell you more about this service. 
Samples of publications now being 
used by clients are yours for the ask- 
ing 


The cost of a publica- 
tion to represent you and 
institution is ap- 
what 


your 


proximately you 


would pay one first class 
salesman. 


THOMAS DREIER 


Editorial Workshop: 
Melvin Village, New Hampshire 


Production Shop: 
289 Congress Street, Boston 
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If you would be 
the cynosure of 
style-wise eyes.> 


your evening clothes 
should be correctly 
designed to individual 
measure —- expertly fitted 
and particularly well 
tailored throughout. 





Gowns 


—— made to order 
— and ready made 


— for formal and 
— informal wear 








ELLEN PERRY COLE 


115 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Reich Sport Field 
Berlin, Germany 


Visit Beautiful GERMANY 
During OLYMPIA YEAR! 


11936 is the world's festival year in Germany, where the youth of the world will compete for Olym- 
pic laurels in Berlin August Ist to 16th, and the sports enthusiasts of 50 nations will cheer their teams 
to victory. [Revel in the revival of the Greek ideal of an Olympia of sports and art and beauty, 
in the great program of music, theatre, dance festivals, art displays and dazzling social events which 
Germany has prepared for her guests! Before and after the Olympic Games, attend the famous 
festival weeks of Munich, Berlin and Heidelberg. Visit the Bavarian Alps, Black Forest, Thuringia; the 
Harz and Giants Mountains, and famous health and recreation resorts in the mountains and along 
magnificent seashores. 60% railroad fare reductions and registered mark travelers checks, avail- 
able far below regular Reichsmark quotations, make travel in Germany an inexpensive delight. 


For illustrated literature and all information on travel in Germany, please write 


GERMAN RAILROADS, Information Office 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Olympia 
Stadium 


Reich Sport Field 
Berlin, Germany 





